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November woods are dripping in the rain; 

A fiery dawn has brought a somber day ; 

The last brown leaves are dropping down; a grey 
And sullen sky hangs heavy on the brain, 

And, sobbing, wails as tortured sore with pain; 
Autumnal glories are all whirled away, 

And trees dejected stand in gaunt array 

As if their summer splendors had been vain. 
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But wealth of memory’s largesse is here, 

And hoarded gains of golden hours are sweet, 
For Winter is not King; Spring with a cheer 
Will all its thrills of conquering Life repeat. 

Fair Hope is never dead, though sometimes sere ; 
Beauty may rest, but never knows defeat. 
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Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


On Monday morning the regular weekly 
Boston Ministers’ Meeting was held at 
Headquarters. Those present were: Chas, 
H. Pennoyer, H. H. Hoyt, F. W. Sprague, 
L. W. Coons, L. C. Nichols, C. F. Pat- 
terson, O. S. Raspe, E. V. Stevens, H. L. 
Thornton, U. S. Milburn, S. G. Ayres, 
J. D. Brush, F. W. Perkins, W. H. Morri- 
son, F. M. Bissell, R. R. Hadley, L. W. 
Attwood, E. R. Walker, W. S. Perkins, 
Pliny Allen, C. E. Eaton, E. W. Whitney, 
B. F. McIntire, G. E. Huntley, Hugo 
Perdelwitz, Alvar Polk, John van Schaick, 
Chares Conklin, H. W. Haynes, Harold 
Marshall, C. A. Hempel, G. E. Leighton, 
Allen Brown, Anson Titus, A. J. Torsleff, 
J. S. Lowe, S. G. Spear, C. A. Haney, Mrs. 
K. H. Ball, Mrs. Mary Chamberlain, Mrs. 
Roscoe Pierce, and the Rev. Willard H. 
Roots, pastor of the Episcopal Church of 
Mansfield, Mass. 

The devotional service was conducted 
by Dr. Morrison, and then the president, 
Mr. Hadley, introduced Dr. Charles Conk- 
lin as the speaker of the morning. Dr. 
Conklin was greeted with enthusiastic 
applause and replied to it by saying that 
he took it as a tribute to the worth-while- 
ness of the ministry, not a compliment 
to his personal service but to the vocation. 
He went on to recall some of the unique 
introductions he had had in his lifetime as 
a speaker. Once at Amesbury, he said, 


the Rev. Frank W. Gibbs had spoken the - 


truth about him unwittingly by a slip of 
the tongue when he declared that he didn’t 
need to introduce the next speaker because 
“we are all familiar with his repetition.” 
At another time in Canton the chairman 
of the evening in announcing the church 
supper which was to follow Dr. Conklin’s 
address remarked, ‘‘We will now listen to 
Dr. Conklin for about twenty minutes, 
and after that we shall all have a good 
time.” 

One experience akin to these which stood 
out in his memory, Dr. Conklin said, had 
to do with the time he was invited to open 
with prayer the annual Convention of 
Butchers, Grocers and Bakers. He felt 
it appropriate to the occasion to stress the 
Scriptural maxim, “Man can not live by 
bread alone.’’ Afterward he was approached 
by an affable butcher who said enthusi- 
astically, “That was a fine prayer you 
made. I liked that dig you gave the 
bakers.” 

“T am not,” said Dr. Conklin, taking 
up the main theme of his address, ‘‘rep- 
resentative of that class of ministers who 
have come to us straight from consecrated 
ground, from the Holy Land of Univer- 
salists. I came from a region where there 
were no Universalists, where people did 
not even know what the Universalist 
faith was. My mother was sorrowful 
when she learned that I intended to be- 
come a Universalist, but when she saw 
how my new faith transformed my life 


and turned me from a wild boy into a 
thoughtful youth, she recognized its great 
converting power. What happened to me 
is proof that we do not have to get our 
recruits for the ministry from Universalist 
circles. I was a rebel against all creeds 
until I came into possession of a copy of 
the Christian Leader. That paper was a 
revelation to me and changed the course 
of my life. So let us not hesitate about 
putting out our Universalist literature. 
We are apt to discount its converting in- 
fluence. 

“No man ever began his work in the 
ministry with less academic technical 
training than I. I say this to encourage 
those young men to whom seven years’ 
college training is impossible. My first 
introduction to classic literature was 
through a volume of the Spectator in the 
Harper’s District School Library with 
which a wise trustee had provided the 
little school which I attended as a boy. 
I took that volume home one day think- 
ing it was a story and I absorbed from it a 
love for things that are beautiful in literary 
expression. From that beginning I started 
to develop a taste for good literature and 
I have been an omnivorous reader ever 
since. 7 

“One thing you men are apt to lose sight 
of is your obligation to win young men to 
the ministry. How many of you can say 
that you have won six recruits to the 
ministry? What are we doing to increase 
the ministry? We must bear in mind the 
tremendous law of suggestion. People 
have been inspired to do splendid things 
because they got the idea from somebody 
else. I myself expected to be a lawyer and 
would have thought it incredible if any 
one had told me that I was to enter the 
ministry. Then after I had discovered the 
Universalist faith the minister of the 
Universalist church that I attended sug- 
gested that if my faith gave me so much 
joy I could do a great thing by spreading 
it among others. ‘Why not?’ he said, 
and those two words, repeating themselves 
over and over in my mind, convinced me. 
So I gave myself to the ministry and I 
have never regretted it. I would do the 
same thing over again, only with greater 
joy and hopefulness. } 

“One of the most terrible things for a 
young minister is to think that he has 
got to go and candidate for a church. It 
is so often the trivial error which loses 
him his chance. Once when I lost one of 
the first churches I ever tried for I begged 
one of the trustees who was my friend to 
tell me frankly what mistake I had made. 
He was reluctant at first, but finally 
admitted that the people had decided they 
would prefer a minister with more experi- 
ence. 
the benediction I had only used one hand!” 

Dr. Conklin went on to relate several 

(Continued on page 24) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
_ 2. The Spiritual Authority and leadership «f His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containims 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


DR. SHUTTER’S SERMON 


MMEDIATELY upon publication in the Christian 
Leader of Dr. Shutter’s ‘Occasional Sermon”’ be- 
fore the Minneapolis Convention, requests be- 

gan to come into the Publishing House for copies of it 
and suggestions that it be put into pamphlet form. 
This has been done, and one edition of 1000 copies has 
been shipped out. 

The Commission .on Publications of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention has printed another 
large edition. Copies for free distribution may be 
secured by writing to Mr. Alvar W. Polk, in charge of 
the Book Room, 176 Newbury St. 

* x 


THE WORK OF THE CHURCH 


LTHOUGH for convenience we divide church 
life into two main divisions—‘‘worship” and 
“work’’—it is not confusing to say that the 

building up of worship, both public and private, is the 
main work of the church. To make men believe in the 
reality of the Unseen, learn to commune with it and 
feel a continual inrush of Divine power, is a funda- 
mental task. Other tasks relate to wise conduct of 
the practical business of the church, its financing, its 
advertising, its social life; to community service, pro- 
motion of philanthropy, and good government. 

Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick recently pointed out 
two other phases of church work not always kept in 
mind. ‘We need,” said he, “a kind of Christianity 
that will bring people together instead of tearing 
them apart.” Too often church work which has 
Christian unity as an objective has attached to it the 
stigma of disloyalty, as if loyalty to Christ could pos- 
sibly be disloyalty to his church. To bring men to- 
gether we need to make them see clearly the difference 
between the temporary and the permanent elements 
in religion—the essential and the superficial elements. 

The teaching business of the church is a main 
business. The great emphasis on religious education 
shows that we are waking up to it. Nor are our 
ministers behind in making clear the difference be- 
tween living the life of Christ and holding some 
theory about Christ. 

Both the organization we call the church and the 
individuals who make it up must live up to their 
professions if the work is to have any influence. 


What paralyzes missionary activity in the Far East 


to-day is the feeling of the Chinese and Indians that 
Christian America needs to Christianize itself. 

We can not do a better thing for the Christian 
cause than to be consistent Christian men and women. 
They also serve who simply are their highest and best. 


Pee 


A FARMER CALLS US TO ACCOUNT 


ITH some clippings from Wallace’s Farmer, 
dealing with the general agricultural situa- 
tion, we received the following terse com- 

ments: “Judging from a recent editorial in the Leader 
evidently you do not understand the agricultural 
condition. If you are interested in food problems 
why not read an agricultural periodical? Your in- 
dustrial Kast will eventually pay the price of neglect 
of Mid-Western economic conditions. Pull down the 
cities and they will spring up again. Destroy agri- 
culture and what will be the result?” 

The clipping, “The Farmer Works with God,” 
contains a quotation from Kenyon L. Butterfield, 
one paragraph of which is as follows: 


No matter how you look at it, it (farming) is a work 
worthy of any man. It draws out the best elements 
of character—honesty, the willingness to persevere, 
strength in the face of difficulties and disappoint- 
ments, and to my mind, most of all, it brings a man into 
very close touch with God, because the farmer works 
with God every day. If he does not, he can not succeed. 
He succeeds almost exactly in proportion as he works 
with God. 


To this is attached the comment, ““Then why not 
permit him an equal share in financial returns?” 

We are grateful for the clippings, for we are 
always interested in Wallace’s Farmer. 

While we never have lived on a farm, for the 
greater part of fifty-odd years we have had a farm 
paper coming to us regularly, starting in with Farm 
and Fireside, Farm and Home, and following along 
with the Rural New Yorker and the Country Gentleman. 
At one time we remember sending something like 
50 cents for a five years’ subscription to the Farm 
Journal. 

We are grateful also for the comment. We do 
not see, however, why it is directed at us. Weare not 
Boston born or bred, or even a legal resident of Boston. 
We have not been any kind of resident for long. If 
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we were Boston born and bred, however, we should be 
proud of it. 

Just what editorial our correspondent refers to we 
do not know. We are interested in agriculture and 
interested in the individual farmer. We agree with 
our correspondent that it is a basic industry and that 
there can be no genuine prosperity for the country 
until prosperity is assured for the farmer. In fact, 
if we could have our way prosperity would start with 
the farmer and extend from him to those who toil in 
other ways. We do not know just what our corre- 
spondent wants, and we doubt if we would favor all 
the measures that he might favor which he thinks 
would bring prosperity to agriculture. In at least 
one fundamental of economics we find ourselves in 
sharp disagreement with propagandists for this or 
that agricultural bill. In the present stage of the 
world’s development there is no such thing as over- 
production. The basic evil of our day is under-con- 
sumption. In spite of all the talk about our eating 
too much, which may be true of a few of us, the 
masses of the world do not have a sufficiently varied 
and nourishing diet. There is a submerged tenth or 
twentieth in this country to whom life would have a 
totally different aspect if the people in it could get 
hold of the millions of tons of farm produce which is 
not allowed to go to market or is dumped into the 
river or ocean to keep prices up. 

Our correspondent is right in his feeling that our 
best brains should be put upon this problem. 

While a journal of religion is not fundamentally 
interested in questions of economics, it is not worth 
its salt if it does not know that until these fundamental 
questions are solved, at least to some extent, little 
can be done along spiritual or cultural lines. The 
cathedrals, the art galleries, the universities, and even 
the churches and schoolhouses at the country cross 
roads, are built out of economic surplus. 

* Eo 


THE BRITISH COAL STRIKE 


IR PHILIP GIBBS, in a recent dispatch to 
the Sunday Star of Washington, said that the 
British coal strike had been “a moral defeat 

for all concerned.” 

Both miners and mine owners, he said, were 
equally obstinate in defying any spirit of conciliation 
and co-operation. The British Government failed 
in controlling or even exercising any influence over 
this situation. All its efforts to reconcile conflicting 
interests or arrange some scientific reorganization of 
the coal industry were flouted by both sides. 

He estimates that up to date the strike has cost 
the nation the staggering total of two billion five 
hundred million dollars. 

Nor is there anything ahead but defeat for every- 
body. The miners are heavily in debt. The trades 
unions have used up their reserves. The mine owners 
have lost heavily and some pits never can be re- 
opened. And the Government has lost the prestige 
it gained by settling the general strike. 

Cook, the miners’ leader, has avowed his pur- 
pose to create “trade stagnation and industrial 
chaos and end the present social system. Good wages, 
better working conditions, the happiness and prosperity 


of the country, the things we might naturally take 
to be the objectives of this long struggle, are boldly 
repudiated by the Cook faction of the miners, which 
seems to be in control. 

Our detestation of this kind of policy is as deep 
as our sympathy for the miners and our desire to see 
them win better conditions. 

There is little to choose between a government. 
that is afraid, owners blinded by self-interest, and 
laborers hopelessly misled. 

We pin our faith on the forces working for broth- 
erhood. 

* * 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES THAT ARE REALLY FREE 


E in the United States have a right to be very 
proud of our libraries. The amazing rapidity 
of the growth of our public library system 

and the statistical enumeration of buildings, books 
and readers indicate an amount of attention paid to 
this phase of education which speaks well for our 
common sense. To-day there are 18,000 libraries in 
the United States and they contain 90,000,000 books. 
The American Library Association, with a member- 
ship of 8,500, is devoting itself to a program of ex- 
tension and development of libraries and a more 
thorough training of librarians. Emphasis in recent 
years has been placed on the relationship of the library 
to the children of the community. Hundreds of 
libraries now have special rooms adapted to the use 
of children, filled with books suitable for their use, 
and the story hour has come to be a well-recognized 
feature of this department. Many libraries are doing 
valuable Americanization work by interesting the 
foreign-born population and the children of aliens in 
our native literature and history. Through the en- 
couragement and suggestion of the A. L. A. a success- 
ful system of co-operation is being developed between 
the public libraries and the schools, and also organiza- 
tions such as the American Federation of Labor and 
the Adult Education Association. 

All this the libraries have done. What they have 
still to do looms a tremendous task ahead, but one 
which in interest and value can hardly be equaled 
in the country to-day. Forty-five million of our 
people are still without library privileges. There is 
only six-tenths of a book per capita in the public 
libraries of the United States. The A. L. A. proposes 
to improve this condition of things so that within the 
next fifty years there will be a branch library within 
reach of every inhabitant of every state. The Cali- 
fornia idea, already developed to some extent, which, 
with the county as a unit, arranges for the delivery 
of books by motor libraries all over that area, has 
great possibilities. Charles F. D. Belden, director 
of the Boston Public Library and president of the 
A. L. A., prophesies an interesting development in the 
line of radio book talks through which “every house 
will hear each day of some important or interesting 
new book.”’ The public, he says, will eventually be 
brought to regard the library “‘as of equal importance 
with the water supply and the public school.” 

Weare so enthusiastic about this library question, 
its actualities and its possibilities, that we are par- 


ticularly sensitive to one shortcoming which is brought — 
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to our attention with disconcerting frequency. Every 
so often the trustees of some library bar from its 
shelves some book for no reason that we can conceive 
of except that it advocates a point of view contrary 
to their own. Recently the Brookline Public Library 
authorities not only refused to buy, but refused to 
accept as a gift from a citizen of Brookline, a copy of 
Harry Elmer Barnes’s “Genesis of the World War,” 
-- onthe ground that they ‘‘did not consider it expedient”’ 

' to buy the book for the library and were (therefore?) 
unwilling to accept it. We are told by a citizen of a 
town in Kentucky that the trustees of the public 
library there have refused to let ‘“The New Negro” 
circulate among that section of the population on the 
shady side of the color line. Last spring during a 
famous test case in the courts of a magazine under 
the censorship ban in Boston, the very judge before 
whom the matter was coming up for decision was not 
allowed to see the periodical in question when he 
asked for it at a library desk. Such incidents would 
be amusing if they were not indicative of a serious 
condition. A library is an institution dedicated to the 
advancement of learning, the spread of knowledge, 
the encouragement of thought. Prejudice has no 
place there. The self-made students who pass up 
and down the steps of our libraries with books tucked 
under their arms are seekers after truth. They don’t 
want to be told. They want to find out for them- 


selves. 
* * 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS FOR JAPAN 


VERY year letters come into this office request- 
ing information as to the best way of sending 
Christmas letters, cards or other gifts to our 

missionaries in Japan. We repeat the advice that we 
have given in other years—first, to remember our 
dear friends across the sea, no matter how simple or 
inexpensive the remembrance, and second, to send 
money instead of putting that money into gifts here. 
The reason for this advice is that there are complica- 
tions about the customs, and sometimes our mission- 
aries have been embarrassed by being compelled to 
pay considerable sums which they could ill afford to 
spare, in order to get possession of gifts that had been 
sent direct from this country. 

The addresses of our missionaries in Japan are 
as follows: 

Rey. and Mrs. Henry M. Cary, and five children, 
1752 E. Higashinakano, Tokyo Fu, Tokyo, Japan. 

Mrs. Alice G. Rowe, 50 Takata, Oimatsu Cho, 
Koishikawa Ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

Miss Bernice Kent, 50 Takata, Oimatsu Cho, 
Koishikawa Ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

Miss Georgene Bowen, 50 Takata, Oimatsu Cho, 
Koishikawa Ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

Mrs. Matsu Koyama Yoshioka, 119 Zoshigaya 
Cho, Koishikawa, Tokyo, Japan. 

Rey. and Mrs. Clifford R. Stetson, and two chil- 
dren, 12 Itchome Highashikucabuka Cho, Shizuoka, 
Japan. 

Rev. Naoichero Nagano, 2 Nichome Higashi 
Kataha Cho, Higashi Ku, Nagoya, Japan. 

Rev. Aishi Terazawa, 8-167 Otowa Cho, Shizuoka, 
Japan. 


Rey. Sempo Ito, 5 Schichome lidamachi Koji- 
machi, Tokyo, Japan. 

Mr. Cho, address care of Dr. Cary. 

Mr. Mizumukai, address care of Dr. Cary. 

Rey. T. Tsuga, address care of Dr. Cary. 
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TRAGIC DEATH OF DR. CUMMINGS 


HE Rev. Edward Cummings, driving to Silver 
Lake, N. H., in a motor car, was instantly 
killed and his wife was seriously injured when 

their car was struck by a train hidden from them by a 
blinding snowstorm. 

Dr. Cummings was General Secretary of the 
World Peace Foundation, a professor at Harvard, one 
of the editors of the Journal of Economics, well known 
as a lecturer, and for many years was pastor of the 
South Congregational Church, Boston, taking this 
historic pulpit when Edward Everett Hale retired. 
This church is located at the corner of Newbury and 
Exeter Streets, Boston, the second building from 
Universalist Headquarters. 

Dr. Cummings was a good friend and neighbor 
to our Universalist officials and always showed deep 
interest in our work. A year ago his church was sold 
to the Methodists, and the congregation united with 
the congregation of the First Unitarian Church in 
Boston, Dr. Cummings becoming pastor emeritus of 
the new organization. 

His tragic death has saddened all of us. 


* Ox 


“BEAUTY FROM ORDER SPRINGS”’ 

ANY of us have had the experience of coming 
upon a large and blaring billboard which ob- 
secured just the view we had been looking 

foward to as we motored up a twisting hill. We know 
the sinking of the heart occasioned by finding the 
most perfect of picnic places littered with some one 
else’s papers, banana peels and tin cans. We have 
felt perhaps that the world was in league against us, 
that nobody had any sense of beauty but ourselves, 
and that the only course left open to us was to move 
to the Virgin Islands, where our pet bits of scenery 
might stand a fair chance of being left in peace for a 
few years yet. 

Lately however we have perceived a ray of hope. 
We are being made aware of an intensive campaign 
which is getting under way, waged by the American 
Automobile Association with the co-operation of the 
Outdoor Advertising Association of America and 
various State Highway Associations. We trust that 
the combined influence of these organizations may do 
away with the worst of the advertising monstrosities 
which are cluttering up the great open spaces. Teach- 
ers, Boy Scout leaders and city officials are talking to 
school children about their duty in keeping parks and 
picnic grounds, woods and fields and beaches, free 
of the litter which man, the messiest of all animals, is 
prone to strew around him. 

Perhaps we can educate those in the world to- 
day so vigorously that when the next generation 
comes along there will be enough of nature left 
unadulterated to make it seem worth their while to 
have been born. 
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Why I Am a Universalist 


George F. Fortier 


Editorial Note: When we announced a series of 
articles on “Why I Am a Universalist” the criticism 
was made that they would be much alike, and all 
of them a rehash of what has been said a thousand times. 
Reference to the following article will show that this 
criticism was not justified. It also will show the wide 
range of opinion in a free and liberal church. Rey. George 
F. Fortier, Superintendent of Universalist Churches for 
Vermont and New Hampshire, is one of the most fear- 
less and independent of Universalists and an exceedingly 
capable official. 


Pe HE invitation to explain why I am a Univer- 
salist comes to me with something of shock, 
Be] not altogether pleasurable. I have not asked 
ets} myself the question seriously for some time 
now, and, as I think of it, I do not believe that I have 
been questioned upon the subject nearly as often as 
was formerly the case. Perhaps I have taken too 
much for granted. 

Certain commonly expressed reasons for one’s 
position spring readily to the mind at such a question, 
reasons easily given and which tend to satisfy the 
questioner’s curiosity. At the very beginning I have 
considered these and have rejected most of them as 
having any effect upon my position. 

I do not think that any of my faith has come to 
me through inheritance. It is a not uncommon rea- 
son to be given for one’s faith, that one was born in- 
to it, that one’s father and mother or one’s forbears 
for several generations belonged to that faith, there- 
fore it is acceptable to us. To me, it is the sorriest 
reason which can be advanced. I remember that I 
was very happy when I grew so large that I could no 
longer wear my father’s cut down trousers, and, while 
I can not remember, I can conceive a similar happi- 
ness when I reached that mental stage where I could 
no longer accept another’s mental position, at least 
without investigation. But, even if I had wished, 
there was no such help for me. My father was trained 
in the Roman Catholic Church, and rebelled against 
its exercise of power, rather than its doctrines, in his 
young manhood, but to his dying day believed he 
would have to pay some penalty for rejecting the faith 
of his fathers. He was not afraid to face that penalty, 
he was rather proud of the courage which had enabled 
him to rebel, he rather looked forward to the day when 
he should have his time in court and justify himself 
in the course which he had taken. My mother was 
trained in the most rigid of the evangelistic denomi- 
nations, passed through the emotional experience of 
conversion, was baptized in the dead of winter through 
a hole cut in the ice, that her flesh might be subdued 
by the claims of the spirit. To her death she be- 
lieved in every miracle ever recorded, in every strange 
manifestation of God ever conceived, in every divine 
quality of Jesus Christ ever claimed, and had an ab- 
solute faith that God could send souls of His children 
to endless hell. However, there was the underlying 
conviction in her heart that He wouldn’t really do it, 


but would find some other way. My mother loved 
boys and she especially loved bad boys, and because 
she would have saved every bad boy if she could, 
she felt down underneath that God, who could, would 
save every bad boy, too.. But she never told of this 
thought until long after I entered the ministry; it 
was just a secret she had with God, and she was a 
little afraid it might be heresy. I had no training in 
the faith of my parents. Both felt they had made a 
mess of things, were outside the pale, and they didn’t 
talk about it. The only conscious faith that I ever 
received from them was the constant teaching of my 
mother that bad things would pass and good would 
come, and the supreme confidence of my father in 
the right of the human mind to blaze its own path 
regardless of God or the Catholic Church. It was 
good training for liberalism I’ll admit, but not con- 
sciously so. 

I can not remember that I have had any training 
along theological lines in church or Sunday school. 
I received training in a faith in individuals, a minister 
who was a man and a Sunday school teacher who was 
a childless mother to humanity. I don’t remember 
a single sermon that minister ever preached in the pul- 
pit and only one outside—the sermon of his life that 
made me love him. I do not believe that teacher 
had any other philosophy than the love of little chil- 
dren. I believe with all my heart that the thing which 
won me to her was the fact that she entered into all 
my joy on the Sunday when I came to Sunday school 
with my first pair of trousers, rather than that she 
taught me the principles of everlasting life as laid 
down in books and Bibles. At any rate that occasion 
remains with me an immortal thing, the others have 
long since passed from memory. I didn’t go to Sunday 
school because I was sent. I had become tired at the 
mature age of three of hanging around all day on Sun- 
day and I followed some fellows to the Baptist Sun- 
day school. They gave me a teacher who talked 
through his nose, and I didn’t like it and didn’t go 
again. The next Sunday I went alone to another place 
and liked the people and stayed, and have stayed 
ever since. I am certain that to-day one of the 
strong reasons why I am in the Universalist Church 
is because I like the kind of people it attracts—my 
type. But I am certain that I never secured any- 
thing more than the jargon of the faith in church or 
Sunday school. 

I am not a Universalist because Scripture sup- 
ports that position. There has been a time in my life 
when I could quote every line and verse and chapter 
of Scripture which apparently supports Universalism. 
I have argued out my theological position again and 
again with myself and with others, and with myself 
at least I always came out victorious. But long since 
I have retreated from that ground. As I read Scrip- 
ture, I read the record of the struggle of man for en- 
lightenment. I can see no other authority in Scrip- 
ture than the authority of the human mind to express 


' is a larger group than the other. 
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itself. I can find approval of the particular ground I 
occupy, but that simply argues that other men have 
thought along the same lines that I have thought and 
reached the conclusions I have reached. But it also 
reveals the fact that another group of men equally 
earnest and with equal right have arrived at exactly 
opposite conclusions, and I am compelled to admit 
in these later and non-argumentative days that this 
In justification of 
my own right to think, I can be no more influenced by 
the fact that some men treading the same path that I 
have trod have come to my conclusions than I can be 
influenced by the fact that other men have found op- 
posite conclusions. I am not a Universalist because 
of the teaching of Scripture. 

I am not influenced by the fact that as far as I 
can discover the man whom I have accepted as my 
leader to a higher ethical and spiritual position never 
even once considered the question which has been 
most important to me. I do not believe that Jesus 
taught Universalism, and I certainly do not believe 
that he stood against it. The thought apparently 
never entered his mind, was not a part of his scheme, 
had no conscious place in his life. I do not believe 
that when he refused to see his mother and his brothers 
he was laying down a theological position, that he in- 
tended to separate the sheep and the goats for eternity, 
or that when he said, ‘‘If I be lifted up,’’ he was fore- 
telling the crucifixion and the blood atonement of his 
sacrifice, and if I did believe he taught these things 
I should not feel constrained to accept them. I fol- 
low him because he tried with the heartfelt efforts of 
a heartsick man to remedy conditions as he found 
them, and out of that effort found a code of ethics 
and a spiritual promise which my reason, too, accepts. 
The place of Jesus in my life is leadership not from 


. punishment but into life. » 


These things, the most commonly accepted 
reasons for faith, or at any rate the reasons most 
glibly given, have not influenced me, I believe, in the 
least. 

It is time to leave the negative and seek the posi- 
tive. What is Universalism? Whatever may be the 
rather contemptuous declarations of some of our 
modern preachers that the early Universalists had but 
a single thought, that they were not Universalists, 
they were simply no-hellites, the fact remains that 
the only distinguishing doctrine that Universalism 
has ever given to the world is the negative doctrine, 
“There is no hell.’””. The only thing which we can not 
give up and maintain our existence is the faith in the 
immortality and individual integrity everlastingly of 
every human soul. More than this, the only doctrine 
into which we have come or which we have preached 
which has never been granted by any other type of 
faith is the non-existence of hell, a place of everlast- 
ing punishment. The modern weakening conviction 
of the everlasting damnation of human souls has not 
lessened the faith in the existence of hell in the slight- 
est degree. My neighbor across the street is hailed 
as a Universalist because he deplores the thought of 
the everlasting punishment of any human soul. As 
a matter of fact, he has not in the slightest degree 
departed from the old belief in the existence of a place 
of everlasting punishment, he has only departed from 


the belief that God will deliberately condemn human 
souls to that place. That is to say, his increasing con- 
sciousness of the love and goodness of God has brought 
him the conviction that while hell still exists and while 
hell may still be the just desert of sinful man, God will 
work untiringly to overcome that desert. He has 
larger confidence in the success of God’s goodness 
rather than a larger confidence in man’s success in 
proving his sonship to the divine and therefore his 
immunity from hell, which is destruction. 

The only distinctive Universalist doctrine is the 
doctrine of no hell. All our other thoughts have grown 
out of this, have been necessary implications of the 
primal, fundamental and all important doctrine of 
no hell. These other thoughts, to be sure, have gotten 
us into endless trouble, have placed supreme responsi- 
bilities upon our shoulders, have compelled enor- 
mous human labors, but they are not necessary to 
our classification as Universalists, however necessary 
they may be to establish our claim to being sons of 
God or even to being common men, worthy of the 
name. We have been compelled to accept the doc- 
trine of the certainty of just retribution for sin be- 
cause it is necessary to explain our faith that there is 
no hell. To believe otherwise would be to accept the 
death and glory doctrine which we have long since 
abandoned as untenable. That is to say, we rejected 
the theory of hell because its punishment was unfair 
and unjust, compelling us to accept a theory which 
was fair and just—just retribution. We have been 
compelled to accept the theory of the Universal 
Fatherhood of God by the rejection of the theory of 
hell. If God is the father of all who are worthy to 
be perpetuated and all are worthy, then God must be 
the father of all. We have been compelled to accept 
the doctrine of the spiritual authority and leadership 
of Jesus Christ because of the implication of our 
fundamental doctrine that there is no hell. For if 
we do not accept this doctrine, Jesus is out of a job. 
His only job is to save men’s souls from hell, according 
to other systems. To be sure, in John Murray’s sys- 
tem he retained this job, simply enlarging it to the 
saving of all mankind, the exact position of the modern 
evangelistic liberal whom we have hailed so gladly 
as a fellow in faith. But our modern faith in man’s 
own worth and integrity has taken this job away from 
Jesus, and there was nothing to be done if we would 
retain him, as of course we would, but to give him the 
position which he always really occupied in the hearts 
of men, of spiritual leader and authority. Our faith in 
the trustworthiness of the Scripture as containing a 
revelation from God was adopted I fear in something 
of a canny spirit, with the idea of permitting us to 
escape from a direct approval of the doctrine of Scrip- 
tural infallibility, but even this has come to be a nec- 
essary implication of our faith in the fundamental 
doctrine of no hell, for the Bible‘is the record of the 
struggle of man out of darkness into light, the promise 
of a goal consistent with the origin from which he 
came, the record of the progress he has made in a com- 
paratively short period of time. We needed that 
article to make the statement of our faith complete. 
Every one of the other four principles is predicated 
upon that other and fundamental principle that there 
is no hell. 
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Universalism is the doctrine that there is no hell. 

I am a Universalist because I believe there is no 
hell. 

I have come to this conclusion, as follows: 

There are certain things we find established in 
the world when we begin operations here. I found 
established among all people with whom I came in 
contact the belief that there isa God. I suppose that 
I should have arrived at this idea from my own ex- 
periences. We know that out of the thunderstorm 
and the tempest, the sunshine and the rain, the seed 
time and the harvest, man has been able to work out 
the idea of God, and that it has been a long task with 
but one thing significant, that as understanding has 
been more complete the idea of a beneficent God has 
been more perfected. Whatever the process may have 
been, we were born into a community consciousness 
that there was a God and that He was a God of love. 
I think that most of us have accepted this thought 
without going deeply into our reasons for it. Perhaps 
it is the weakest part of the platform upon which we 
stand, for this reason, that if we had been compelled 
to work out the idea of God for ourselves we should 
have been stronger in our position. Perhaps we have 
done this to some extent. I was told there was a God 
and was given the ordinary proofs of His existence, but 
I realize that the kind of God I have accepted I have 
built for myself as truly as any idol worshiper ever 
designed his brazen calf. That is, I have scanned the 
evidence as it has been presented, have rejected some, 
accepted other, found new evidence in the individual 
experience of my own life, and have come to the con- 
clusion that there is a God and that He is a Being of 
love. That is the first predicate that I must have, the 
first fundamental of faith. 


Increasing knowledge, revelation and experience . 


have seemed to indicate a definite plan in the world 
into which I was introduced without my will and by 
no conscious wish of mine. There has seemed to be 
progress in the history and tradition which has come 
down to me out of the past and in the dreams and 
prophecies of the future. More than this, this plan 
as it has been revealed to me has seemed to be the 
output of an intelligence that I could understand, a 
mind not different in its operations, however more 
powerful and refined, a mind not different in its opera- 
tions from my own, seeming to indicate the same 
construction, even if of superior quality to my own, 
thus enabling me, if I am right, to foresee and foretell 
the end that supreme mind has in view. That end 
from the evidence at hand seems to be a larger per- 
fection, and as evidence of this grows more complete 
and certain I am justified in bridging the gap and fore- 
seeing that purpose to be absolute perfection. 

Growth out of the selfish and individualistic 
condition of childhood into the necessarily communis- 
tic condition of maturity brings me to a consciousness 
of my fellow man. I become increasingly dependent 
upon him, and constantly I become increasingly de- 
pendent upon a larger number of my fellow men, a 
constantly recurring experience as my world broadens, 
bringing me swiftly and inevitably to the conclusion 
that ultimately, if my full life and living is to be con- 
served, I shall become dependent upon all men, upon 
each for something that another can not give, de- 


pendent upon the race, those who have gone before, 
those who have not yet come to my consciousness, for 
my perfection. 

More and more as the days go by, I become con- 
scious of myself. I realize that I am separating from 
the lump and am becoming an individual, that I am 
becoming a separate entity, that is to say that I have 
something, some individual quality, that no one else 
has. .As I become more conscious of my increasing 
dependence upon humanity, and have to pay the bill 
for humanity’s service, I become increasingly con- 
scious of the dependence of humanity upon me, of 
humanity’s necessity to sell what it has to me that it 
may buy what I have to sell. I realize that humanity’s 
ambition to know all and be all can never be complete 
until I enter the market with my wares. I realize 
that if what seems to be the divine plan that I have 
recognized is to be completed I must do my part. 

Life came to me unsought. It has gone on guided 
by certain fixed rules. Sometimes I have thought 
these were physical rules, and I have been compelled 
to be immensely concerned about the laws of health. 
At other times I have realized the necessity of in- 
tellectual development and I have sought for educa- 
tion, training. Sometimes a larger spiritual knowledge 
has shown its need and I have sat at the feet of some 
Jesus by whatever name I havecalled him. All of these 
experiences have indicated but a single thing. Out of 
something I came, in a new life I have grown, in a 
planful world I am, and there can be no reason for 
this unless into a planful universe I go. Hence I have 
come to accept faith in immortality. 

Now, then, I find myself with these predicates 
which I have accepted, my own mind satisfied that 
they are correct. ThereisaGod. Godis good. There 
isaplan. Itisa plan of progress. There is my fellow 


man who grows more necessary to me as time goes | _ 


on. There is myself, growing constantly more neces- 
sary to my fellow man and, if I am not mistaken, to 
the completion of the plans of God. There is an in- 
dication of which the only proof that is come to me is 
that every other premise is absurd, that life must 
continue to meet the fulfilment of present promise, 
that immortality, continued existence, is presaged. 

Among other evidences that I have been asked 
to consider is the theory that because some of my 
human kind do not live presently up to what seem to 
be their possibilities, because some men do not at this 
moment obey the law, this infinite power which seeks 
to direct the universe toward perfection will become 
angry, disgusted or heartsick, and will take these of 
human kind out of the whole number, put them away 
where they will be forever useless, either destroy their 
entity or torture them forever without a purpose in 
the realm of hell. 

I have not been able to accept this theory for 
several reasons. It is contrary to the evidence which I 
have accepted of a divine and all comprehensive plan. 
I do not believe God can carry out that plan without 
the aid of every individual soul which He has created, 
and that if He had the power to destroy a soul, the 
result would be automatically to destroy the possi- 
bility of carrying out the plan which justified his 
existence. I find my fellow man necessary to my own 
existence and happiness and completion of purpose. I 
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realize that if he is forever apart from me I must myself 
ever be imcomplete, and I with the elements of con- 


- tinued life and living must have the right to refuse 


to acquiesce in the breaking of the principles of life 
necessary to my existence. I will not let go of my 
fellow man. I appreciate the fact that I am necessary 
to humanity, that I am necessary to the welfare and 
happiness of my fellow man, that his life, the history 
of the race, can not be completed until my destiny is 
complete. Therefore I do not believe that humanity 
will ever consent to having me taken from its number, 
that it will insist that I continue on the job for the 
welfare of the whole, that humanity, which never yet 
has dropped its purpose of perfection, will follow me 
to hell, if need be, to force my part in the performance 
of my destined job. I do not believe in hell because 
it would destroy the existence of the universe and 
overthrow the only purpose for which it was created 
in the minds of its originators. 

Of course, in our present state of development, 
most of us are so constructed that sentiment has a 
larger influence than reason. And there are certain 
sentimental reasons which convince me perhaps more 
strongly than those of the mind. 

In boyhood I was convinced of the all-embracing 


I was conscious of their protection. I have been 
conscious of their love and protection since they 
passed from my earthly vision. I abused their love 
and broke their laws. There was always forgiveness 
and new love sufficient. And as to-day my own paren- 
tal love becomes more articulate, theugh it is only 
sentiment, I realize that if by any chance I ever found 
myself in hell, there would be two vacant places in 
heaven, as my mother would be down in hell beside 
me and dad would be in the basement somewhere, 
unseen, putting out the fire. I can’t believe my 
parents’ love is higher than the love of God. 

I realize my own shortcomings. I know my de- 
sire to rule, my arbitrary will. If I didn’t realize it 
myself, my friends would remind me of it. It has 
been hard to accept the theory of the universal 
brotherhood of man. I am impatient with the follies 
and deliberate sins of my fellow creatures. My own 
sins may be justified, but not those of humanity. 
I am impatient many times with the ignorance and 
stupidity of my neighbor’s awkward, idiotic kid. My 
own girl sometimes aggravates me, and I lose my 
temper with those I love the most. But I have never 
seen the time when I would send even my neighbor’s 
child to endless hell. I can’t believe that my love is 
greater than the love of God. 


Best Sermons 


love of those who were responsible for my existence. 

Ew EST SERMONS 1926, edited by Dr. Newton, 

| 1 9! is the third collection and includes twenty- 

B]| five sermons by Protestant, Catholic and 
3} Jewish religious leaders. 

Dr. Newton writes the introduction and the 
biographical notes and these add much to the interest 
of the volume. 

Dr. Newton says: 


“Tt is gratifying to know that the annual book of 
Best Sermons is now well established as a kind of index 
to the reach and range of American preaching, alike in its 
character and its catholicity. Widely read by laymen, it 
is also used in many seminaries as a text-book on sermon 
structure, as well as a token of the tendency of the mind 
of the church. In the first two volumes it was deemed 
best to select an entirely new list of preachers, in order 
to make plain that itis not a forum of a few famous men; 
but hereafter there is no need to draw any line or limit.” 


He also expresses, in his introduction, the con- 
viction that we are on the eve of “‘a new era of as- 
sured and all pervading religious faith, that with its 
flowing tide will bring us a new race of great preach- 
ers.”’ 

The introduction then gives Dr. Newton’s ideas 
of the endowments and training of the ministry. 


“Religion is primarily a spirit and way of living, 
but it is also an outlook upon life and the world; and its 
teacher must be able to expound it in the porch of phi- 
losophy. He must walk up to the front door of the most 
searching intellect of his age and interpret the truths that 
make us men, never content to enter by the back door 


*Best Sermons 1926. Edited by Joseph Fort Newton, Rec- 
tor of the Memorial Church of St. Paul, Philadelphia. Harcourt, 
Brace & Company, New York. Price $2.50. 


of a mere emotionalism. It can be done, but to do it 
the preacher must know his age, love it, live in it, and 
not give way to denunciatory scolding of it. He must 
know something of the spirit and facts of science, the 
propositions of philosophy, the definitions and distinc- 
tions of historic theology, the same ethnic religions of 
the race; the lives of saints and skeptics; the currents of 
history and the disclosures of sociology; the riches of 
literature, art and song. However far he may fall below 
such an intellectual ideal, he must at least be widely and 
deeply read in the best that has been thought and 
achieved by man. Take intellect out of religion, give 
it over to the care of half-educated, narrow men, out 
of sympathy with their times, and it will be reduced to a 
superstition.” 


The preachers represented this year are: 

Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, Park Avenue Bap- 
tist Church, New York City. 

Dr. Harry P. Dewey, Plymouth Congregational 
Church, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dr. Carl S. Patton, who has just left the First 
Congregational Church, Los Angeles, to accept the 
Chair of Preaching in the Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary. 

Rabbi Leon Harrison of Temple Israel, St. Louis. 

Dr. Harris E. Kirk, Franklin Street Presbyterian: 
Church, Baltimore, who recently declined the call of 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York. 

Dr. John M. Moore, Bishop of the Methodist 
Church, Dallas, Texas. 

Dr. Charles Henry Brent, Episcopal Bishop, 
Western New York. 

Dr. J. Gresham Machen, Princeton Theological 
Seminary. 

Bertrand L. Conway, C. S. P., Church of the 
Paulist Fathers, New York City. 
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Dr. E. Y. Mullins, Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 

Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City. 

Reinhold Niebuhr, M. A., Bethel Evangelical 
Church, Detroit, Mich. 

Dr. J. M. Vander Meulen, Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 

Dr. Edwin H. Hughes, Bishop of the Methodist 
Church, Chicago. 

Dr. Raymond Calkins, 
Church, Cambridge, Mass. 

H. B. Kerschner, M. A., First Reformed Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Charles R. Brown, Dean, Yale Divinity 
School. 

Dr. J. T. Sunderland, Unitarian Church, New 
York City. 

Dr. Willard L. Sperry, Dean, Harvard Divinity 
School. 

Rey. E. L. Powell, First Christian Church, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Dr. H. Adye Pritchard, St. Mark’s Church, Mt. 
Kisco, N. Y. 

Rey. Vernon Johns, Court Street Baptist Church 
(colored), Lynchburg, Va. 

Dr. Marion D. Shutter, Church of the Redeemer, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dr. Ernest M. Stires, Episcopal Bishop of Long 
Island. 

Rev. Felix Adler, Ethical Culture Society, New 
York City. 

A sermon by a prophet is that of Bishop Charles 
H. Brent, on ““The Authority of Christ,’ preached 
at the consecration of Dr. Stires as Bishop of Long 
Island. 

A colored man appears in the series for the first 
time, the Rev. Vernon Jones, a Baptist of Lynchburg, 
Va., and preaches a sermon full of old-fashioned elo- 
‘quence and new-fashioned thought, on “Transfigured 
Moments,” based on the transfiguration of Jesus. 

Marion D. Shutter contributes “The Increasing 
Purpose,”’ a strong clear sermon on “‘the existence of a 
Power that is just and wise and good; and that has 
planned the universe for the triumph of justice and 
wisdom and goodness.”” Three tendencies in history 
reinforce this faith—‘Retribution, righteousness and 
love.” 

There is an Easter sermon—one of the hardest 
sermons of the year to preach. Bishop Stires preached 
it, basing faith on the nature of God and the per- 
sonality of mar. 

J. Gresham Machen of Princeton, a Funda- 
mentalist leader, preaches on “‘Prophets False and 
True.” He is probably one of the most logical, 
reasonable and lucid writers on the Fundamentalist 
side. ‘‘Much mischief,” he says, “has been wrought 
in the church by false notions of the witnesses of the 
spirit. It has sometimes been supposed that the Holy 
Spirit makes us independent of the Bible. Just the 
opposite is the case.” 

One of the great services performed by a book of 
this kind is the revelation it makes of the number of 
men there are in the world who are standing for the 
things which are fundamentally important. A good 


First Congregational 


illustration may be found in the sermon on “The 
House of God,”’ preached by Dr. J. M. Vander Meulen. 
He is a president of a Presbyterian Theological Semi- 
nary in Kentucky who preaches the kind of sermon 
that a Universalist and Presbyterian can agree upon 
without the slightest sacrifice of theological convic- 
tion by either. Even in simply reading such a sermon 
one is led into the Divine Presence. 

The book is interesting because of the different 
standpoints illustrated. Father Conway reveals the 
power which makes him one of the great preachers of 
the Paulist Fathers. His sermon is on “The Different- 
ists,” the easy, lazy, tolerant people to whom one 
faith and sometimes one act is as good as another. 
Much that he condemns, Protestants condemn, but 
of course his fundamental standpoint they can not 
accept. 

Looking deeper than the claim Father Conway 
makes for the Catholic Church, one can see that the 
thing he pleads for is the thing all Christians want— 
interest in spiritual things, obedience to the will of 
God. 

Previous volumes of Best Sermons have been 
severely criticized for leaving Dean Sperry out. “The 
Great Temptation” affords an admirable illustration 
of his effective work. : 

The Unitarian representative is Dr. J. T. Sunder- 
land, best known by his book, “The Origin and 
Growth of the Bible.” Frankly admitting that there 
is value in religion as a ceremonial, a creed or a phi- 
losophy, he says that the solid foundation of faith is 
experience. 

A great Jewish rabbi, the founder of the Ethical 
Culture Movement, a man who dared decline a eall 
to the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, two of the 
leading Methodist bishops, one of- our great apostles 
of social justice, the new professor of preaching in the 
Chicago Theological Seminary, and the beloved Dean 
of the Yale Divinity School, make notable contribu- 
tions. 

Those who eagerly welcomed the freshness and ~ 
vigor of ““Best Sermons”’ for 1924 and 1925 may be ~ 
somewhat disappointed in this volume. They will 
seek vainly for such a breath of God as Rabbi Blau 
gave us last year. They will miss a certain elan and 
optimism that dominated the earlier series. They will 
feel that this is a book by spiritually older men, so- 
bered by responsibility, perhaps saddened by unreal- 
ized dreams. It is Moses, not Joshua, who speaks. 
It is therefore a book for impatient youth, that does 
not realize “how long a road may stretch between a 
vision and its fulfillment.” j 

It is good for Dr. Newton to give us a volume of 
this character, but it will be better if the volume for 
1927 shall be more like the earlier ones. 

A. R. 


* * * 


I love to hear of those who, not contending 

Nor summoned to contend for virtue’s prize, 

Miss not the humbler good at which they aim, 

Blest with a kindly faculty to blunt 

The edge of adverse circumstances, and turn 

Into their contraries the petty plagues 

And hindrances with which they stand beset. 
Wordsworth. 
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Cruising Cross Country 
III Up the Navesink 


Johannes 


ae THER of the rivers which flow past the Sedges 
=| if followed up, will lead one into the heart 
of Monmouth County, New Jersey. The 

Shrewsbury spreads out into a bay on 
eich the Rumson Country Club is situated and 
across which summer residents can look from their 
beautiful homes on the Rumson Road. 

The North Shrewsbury, or Navesink, coming 
down from the west, flowing along the southern side 
of the Highlands, takes one farther inland. For five 
or six miles above our place it is a broad arm of the 
sea. From its banks there run back the great estates 
of wealthy people. Over its waters hurry beautiful 
private yachts and swift power boats. At Red Bank 
the name of the main stream is changed to the “Swim- 
ming River,’”’ and two or three miles farther up, 
“Yellow Brook,’ “Hop Brook,” and ‘Big Brook,” 
its main tributaries, come in. These streams lead 
into the rich level farms between Red Bank, Free- 
hold, Holmdel and Matawan. It is a great fruit 
‘and potato country, and the farms of to-day seem to 
be equipped with every modern labor saving device. 
It is an interesting spectacle to see diggers rolling out 
the great white or pink tubers which are such an 
important part of the food supply of the nation. 

One day in September, 1926, we took a motor 
and followed as closely as possible the route of the 
early settlers, choosing roads near the streams over 
which they sailed. We visited Pleasant Valley, where 
so many of the Dutch lived, went on to Marlboro, 
where there is an ancient Reformed Dutch Church 
and graveyard, swung south to Englishtown and then 
made our way back by the Old Tennent Church, the 
battlefield of Monmouth, Colts Neck, Scobeyville, 
Tinton Falls and old Shrewsbury, a circuit of sixty 
odd miles. 

We had a perfect afternoon, clear air and bright 
sunshine. It was neither too hot nor too cold. Get- 
ting away from the main roads, we found Canada 
thistles six feet high, purple asters, masses of golden- 
rod, Joe Pye weed and iron weed. On the telegraph 
wires the birds were assembling to debate their jour- 
ney south. Over us, in one place, went a flock of 
hawks of some sort, uttering weird wild cries. ‘Night 
hawks,” I said, knowing little about it. “Don’t 
know what they are,” said the Madame, who knew 
more about it. 

The road from Red Bank to Holmdel crosses 
Swimming River and then runs parallel to Hop Brook. 
For two or three miles we were passing Brookdale, 
the Thompson Stock Farm, or series of farms, owned 
by a rich New Yorker. Just past his large house a 
road turns to the left which crosses Hop Brook where 
the Van Schaick place stood. 

We recalled the incidents of our trip there a few 
years ago, but pushed on to-day for the upper reaches 
of the stream. 

When Hop Brook curved to us and crossed our 
pike we made a right hand turn (at Holmdel) and 


went with the brook northward up Pleasant Valley. 
The hills which make the valley are so low that people 
born in the deep valleys among high hills would 
think of this section as just a rolling country. On the 
top of the roll or ridge one can look away for miles 
over a smiling, peaceful, homelike farming region, 
intersected by crowded trunk lines of motor roads 
and railroads, but keeping something of the air of 
peace, plenty and comfort of the old Dutch days. 
The Dutch with all their thrift never have been a 
lean and hungry race. Not for the markets alone did 
they build their granaries, corncribs, smokehouses 
and barns. They themselves were not often replicas 
of some lean and hungry Cassius. Every male an- 
cestor of my own, back for the 150 years in which I 
know about their personal characteristics, weighed 
over 200 pounds. Much I fear that they would scoff 
at the build of a tall thin descendant well under 140. 

We went up Pleasant Valley until we were within 
four miles of Matawan, and then back down again to 
our main road. My brother-in-law pointed out here 
and there one of the old Schenck or old Van Couven- 
hoven houses. Others of the Dutch who lived in 
Pleasant Valley were named Hendrickson, Van Dorn, 
Hyre, Holmes and Smock. 

Around the Old Brick Church, Beekman in his 
history tells us there lived the Hulsarts, Van Kirks, 
Wyckoffs, DuBoises, Van Cleafs and other representa- 


. tives of the Schencks and Van Covenhovens. 


Our next stop was at this interesting place. 
“The Old Brick Reformed Church of Marlboro, N. J. 
(First Freehold Church),” was started in 1699. It 
stands near a little railroad station named Bradevelt, 
on a line from Freehold to Keyport which was built 
mainly as on outlet for the farmers. The present 
church building was erected in 1826, but the site dates 
from 1735. Ivy covers the front wall. Three or four 
large maples partly screen the church. The yard is 
a graveyard. Beautiful bush hydrangeas among the 
gravestones, the day we were there, gave a touch of 
color. The exterior of the church is impressive. The 
interior is more commonplace. The members one by 
one have willed money for an endowment, so that 
now its future is sure no matter what happens to the 
neighborhood. 

To the left of the front wall of the church, E 
found two little red sandstone markers which prob- 
ably were considered quite elegant a century ago, 
standing above the graves of Koert Schenck and Mary 
Vorhees his wife. They are among my direct an- 
cestors. On Koert Schenck’s stone was this inscrip- 
tion: ‘Here lies the body of Koert Schenck who de-~ 
parted this life June the second day in the year of our 
Lord 1771 and the 69th year of his age.” 

Much of this man’s personality has escaped ‘‘the 
greedy maw of time.’”’ He wrote “gentleman” after 
his name. He had his own carriage and coat of arms. 
And yet when he bought his farm and started to work 
it friends who came to see him, accustomed to the 
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rich black soil of Holland, actually shed tears over 
his prospects. Deposits of marl (clay mixed with 
carbonate of lime) as we have said, which he discov- 
ered on his land, enriched his own fields and the fields 
of his neighbors. He seems to have been a devout 
man, as he became a deacon when he was twenty-six 
years of age and an elder at forty-two. He sent his 
son William to the College of New Jersey (Prince- 
ton) and helped him in his studies for the ministry. 
His wife, two years older, outlived him sixteen years. 
Four years before Lexington he passed on. How 
long ago it seemed as we stood there by his grave! 
His wife lived through the years of wild alarm and 
struggle and almost to the time of the adoption of the 
Constitution. How many times she must have heard 
the boom of the four-pounder in the valley giving 
the signal that British, Tories, or pine robbers had 
landed somewhere in old Middletown Township on 
the Navesink, the Matawan Creek or in the Shoal 
Harbor Creek at what is now Port Monmouth. Her 
sons and grandsons went off to war. Her daughter 
Patience, wife of William Van Schaick, more than 
once may have come home for safety, for reassur- 
ance, for cheer, for her boy was in the struggle 
too. 

It is not altogether foolish and useless to attempt 
to lift the curtain which is fastened over these events 
more securely every year. If we waste time, if we 
indulge in false pride, if we fail to stick to truth, this 
kind of study is a sorry business. But if we try 
honestly to get the facts, these studies not only delight 
but stir us to put forth stronger efforts in our day 
and generation. 

Next we went to Englishtown, a beautiful little 
village, cruising literally cross country for five or 
six miles. he Village Inn at Englishtown, built in 
1732, is famous because of its age and because of its 
associations with Washington and the American Army 
at the time of the battle of Monmouth. In its low- 
ceiled dining-room was held the Court of Inquiry on 
the conduct of General Charles Lee in that engage- 
ment. 

The inn is beautifully kept. Its tiny sleeping 
rooms, its old beds and bedspreads, its furniture dat- 
ing back to Colonial times, “give it an air.’”’ And on 
our visits we have been pleased with our entertain- 
ment. ; 

From Englishtown we turned toward home, the 
battlefield of Monmouth first stretching away before 
us. 

One of the good places from which to study the 
battlefield is the Old Tennent Church. About it the 
cannon balls flew. Near its churchyard some of the 
fiercest fighting took place. Seated on a gravestone 
during the battle a man was struck and carried into 
the church, and for years the dark brown spot on the 
floor marked the place where he died. Colonel 
Monckton, a British officer, over whose bodya hand 
to hand conflict was waged, is buried here. 

Twenty-five years before the Declaration of In- 
dependence was adopted, Symmes tells us in his ‘‘His- 
tory of the Old Tennent Church,” “Old Tennent?’ 
was built. Its official name is ““The First Presbyterian 
Church of Monmouth County,” but it has not often 
been called that. It was first the “Old Scots Church,” 


then the “‘Freehold Church” and now the “Old Ten- 
nent Church.’ Scotch immigrants organized the 
church about 1692. The oldest meeting-house was 
standing as early as 1705. Both Dutch and Scotch 
were represented on the first board of trustees after 
the church was chartered. The Van Schaicks were 
pew-holders and many Van Schoicks, as they spelled 
it, are buried in the graveyard, descendants of John 
Van Schoick of Manalapan, the John who did not 
go up into New York like his kinsmen, John and 
Koert, the sons of old William. 

The present building, dating from 1751, has a 
frame of white oak hewn out by hand, and it is sheathed 
on the outside with long cedar shingles. The in- 
terior, with straight high-backed pews closed in with 
entrance doors, a pulpit up to which nine steps lead, 
and a sounding board above, is unusually dignified 
and impressive. 

The Rey. William Tennent, Jr., who succeeded 
his brother John as pastor in 1738, served until his 
death in 1777. All of the local histories tell of his 
famous trance or vision, when single-handed one 
faithful man fought off the relatives who insisted on 
burial until the very hour of the postponed funeral, 
when the supposed dead man opened his eyes and 
groaned. To.him it seemed as if he had been trans- 
ported to another state of existence and had ex- 
perienced “rapture unspeakable.” His people be- 
lieved he had been given a vision of ‘‘things impos- 
sible to communicate to mortal man.’’ The story 
was a tradition of my own family which moved up from 
New Jersey to New York in 1791, and among the old 
books in the library at Sharon was one which gave an 
account of this “vision.” 

Standing on the hill near the church my brother- 
in-law pointed out the main roads and points con- 
nected with the battle. Then we drove past the more 
important places. 

The motor road from Englishtown to Freehold 
runs parallel to a branch of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
The railroad company, with fine enterprise, has 
bricked up Molly Pitcher’s well and put up a sign so 
that passengers can identify the place they rush past. 
Visible also from the train but probably not seen 
by many, is the sign along the motor road marking the 
spot where Washington met Lee and stopped the re- 
treat. 

The inscription on the Old Tennent Church de- 
scribes the battle of Monmouth as ‘‘the victory which 
was the turning point of that war for independence.” 
Going home we discussed the claims of the inscription, 
agreeing that the battle hardly could be considered 
the one great turning point of the Revolution. In 
one sense every important battle is crucial. Bunker 
Hill showed the Colonists that they could drive back 
the grenadiers. Princeton and Trenton gave the 
army new courage. At Long Island Washington 
saved his army from destruction. Saratoga stopped a 
movement which would have cut the colonies in two 
and maybe ended the prospect of French help. Mon- 
mouth, fought so bravely the summer after the ter- 
rible winter of Valley Forge, showed the world that 
our morale was unimpaired, that Washington had 
men and officers who could display the highest form 
of military intelligence and gallantry. It was an im- 
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portant engagement. That is glory enough for those 
who participated. 

The inscription also reminded us that it was 
fought on the Sabbath, a far different Sabbath for Old 
Tennent than it ever knew before or has known since. 

Getting back we passed Colts Neck, with an 
- inn dated from 1717, and the old home of Huddy, 
Scobeyville, back in the Van Schaick neighborhood 
again, Tinton Falls on Yellow Brook, which also flows 
into Swimming River, the seat of the manor house of 
Lewis Morris, and Shrewsbury with its Episcopal 
church of 1702 and its Quaker Meeting dating from 
1672. 

No more dignified or beautiful place can be found 
in New Jersey than old Shrewsbury under its mag- 
nificent wide spreading trees. 

And so to the Rumson Road, Navesink Avenue, 
and ‘‘The Sedges,”’ at the end of Black Point. 

The steady march of the generations without 
haste, but without rest, inevitably saddens us. 

Longfellow felt it when he wrote: 

“T see the long procession 
Still passing to and fro, 


The young heart hot and restless, 
And the old subdued and slow!” 


Standing at Black Point, detached from the pro- 
cession, but in clear view of thousands passing and 
repassing, by motor, by river boat, on the trains, on 
the ships far out at sea, one often senses the swiftness 
of life. In a little while all of thém will be gone. 
What has it amounted to? 

It has amounted to little if we have lived just 
for ourselves, or if we have not achieved a faith that a 
Loving Power is back of it all and back of us. 

To me it is a comfort to think that Longfellow 
had a faith which enabled him to close that poem with 
these other words: 


“And forever and forever, 
As long as the river flows, 
As long as the heart has passions, 
As long as life has woes; 


“The moon and its broken reflection 
And its shadows shall appear, 
As the symbol of love in heaven, 
And its wavering image here.” 


Dr. Lowe Congratulates Washington 


=) HERE has been a great change in the Washing- 
s| ton parish,” said Dr. John Smith Lowe, re- 
cently, “‘since the announcement has been 
antl} ~made that Dr. Frederic Williams Perkins is 
to be the new pastor of that church.” 

Dr. Lowe went to Washington to preach Oct. 17 
and Oct. 24, the first two Sundays that the congrega- 
tion worshiped in the Ambassador Theater, 18th St. 
and Columbia Road, N. W. Dr. Lowe said this place 
of worship was much better than the theater used 
last year. 

Before his sermon on the first Sunday Dr. Lowe 
spoke in part to the congregation as follows: 

“Tam happy to be here on the first Sunday in the 
new theater. I am happy to be here primarily so that 
I may extend a word of congratulation to the people 
of this parish and to the denomination at large, upon 
the coming of Dr. Perkins. 

“Dr. Perkins is a man who will be the equal of 
any preacher of any denomination in the Capital City. 
He will be a friend and brother, in other words, a good 
pastor, and withal he will be an organizer and ad- 
ministrator. Dr. Perkins has demonstrated through 
the years that he is a genius for the kind of work which 
is to be done here in Washington. 

“For many years Dr. Perkins has been chairman 
of the Commission of the Universalist General Con- 
vention on Church Architecture. He has had to pass 
upon plans which have been submitted to the General 
Convention for the construction of new churches in 
all parts of the country. He is therefore admirably 
equipped to be the leader in a building movement 
here. You will be glad to know that he has been 
added to the Committee on Building and Site for the 
National Memorial Church. 

“Tn his coming here we pass one more milestone 
on the way toward the completion of a great project. 
Those of us who first caught the vision of a new church 


in Washington which should be a memorial represent- 
ing the entire denomination believe in it now more 
than ever. We believe it much more important to 
have the right man, however, than to have any build- 
ing, no matter how beautiful and adequate it might 
be.” 

Dr. Lowe spoke Oct. 17 on “What God hath 
joined together let no man put asunder,” a discussion 
of science and religion, and Oct. 24 on ‘‘Why people 
are religious.”’” On the first Sunday, though it was a 
bright, beautiful day, the congregation was a little 
under one hundred. On his second Sunday, although 
it was rainy, the congregation was well over one hun- 
dred. 

“There is no grumbling on the part of anybody in 
Washington,” said Dr. Lowe, “because the denomina- 
tion isnot going faster. Thereseems to be full approval 
of what is being done.”’ 

Dr. Perkins is to go to Washington about the 
first of January. Many of the Lynn people are urg- 
ing him to remain for the communion service which 
comes Sunday, Jan. 2, and make that his farewell 
appearance in Lynn. In that case the communion 
service for that day in Washington would be con- 
ducted by one of the general officers, or by some one 
closely related to the parish. Dr. Perkins would 
preach the Sunday morning service, if this arrange- 
ment is carried out, on Jan. 9, and there would be an 
important service of recognition on Jan. 16. The 
General Superintendent, the General Secretary, Mr. 
Lewis of the Washington church, and Dr. Perkins are 
in conference upon the arrangements for this service. 
At the last meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
Universalist General Convention it was unanimously 
decided to hold the regular January meeting in Wash- 
ington on Monday and Tuesday, Jan. 17 and 18, so 
that,members of the Board might be present on the 
16th to assist in the beginning of this ministry. 
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Young People’s Day 


Carl Olson 
National President of the Young People’s Christian Union 


Consequently 


over the change of Young People’s Week 
from January to November. It is my in- 


tention to discuss the purpose and value of the ob- ~ 


servance with especial reference to its present position 
upon the church calendar. 

That Young People’s Day is beneficial to the 
individual who gives the address is granted even by 
those who oppose the idea of a young person assum- 
ing charge of a church service. Let us, then, pass by 
the fact that such a service would be in conjunction 
with the purpose of the Christian Church to develop 
its young people. 

A minister once said, when asked if he would 
permit his young people to take charge of a service, 
“No, it would be like giving up part of my very be- 
ing.” I hope, some day, to find this idea entirely gone. 
I can not understand the minister who sees himself 
as the only person qualified to conduct worship in his 
church. 

Another popular saying is, ‘“he young people are 
the church of to-morrow.” True, but they are also a 
part of the church of to-day. Any means, therefore, 
which places them in closer harmony and sympathy 
with the church of to-day is a step toward a stronger 
church both to-day and to-morrow. Realization of 
the fact is essential if we are to. prevent decay. 

The purpose of Young People’s Week is to im- 
press upon its participants the idea of unification 
within the church. To be privileged to conduct a 
service of worship builds the Universalist Church 
within the hearts of the young people. They are a 
part of it. It depends, to a certain extent, upon them. 
Their sense of responsibility is increased. The motto 
of the Y. PC. U., “For Chisst “and His Church,” 
assumes finite form. There is an eagerness on the part 
of the Unioners to build a stronger church. There are, 
I know, those who will discount this on the ground 
that a president must praise his organization and its 
value. I cite an example of a Union realizing this 
theme of Young People’s Week—Bellows Falls, 
Vermont, where the Union has raised nearly a thou- 
sand dollars toward a new organ. The young people, 
invested with responsibility, seldom fail. 

If Young People’s Day will create this sense of 
unification and stimulate a desire on the part of the 
young people to work for the church, it certainly is 
worth while and should be observed. In the youth 
of our church there is unlimited energy and enthusiasm. 
This day attempts to direct the energy and to harness 
the enthusiasm into action. ; 

Benefits of the day to the individual and to the 
local Union are secondary, in my mind, to the benefit 
of the day to.the church—meaning the older church 
members. Along with the minister who will not 
share, I can not understand a church organization 
which does not appreciate the importance of young 
people to its existence. I have in mind two churches. 
In one they are, each year, training young men to 


assume office—training them under the tutelage of 
the experienced. Its organization grows stronger 
each year as trained young people from the Union 
assume their share of responsibility. The other was 
closed a few Sundays ago when one quarter of the 
membership—the organist—passed on. The contrast 
is unpleasant, but rests upon an appreciation of the. 
value of youth to the church. 

That church which neglects to develop its youth 
neglects itself. For purely selfish reasons, if for no 
other, every local church and the State and General 
Conventions should do their utmost to build a strong 
organization of young people. Toward a conscious- 
ness of this, also, is Young People’s Day aimed. 
May it reach its mark! 

In former years these educational aims were all 
which needed to be considered in placing Young 
People’s Week. It might, in advertising terms, be 
called a sales interview. As such it was necessary to 
have it at that time of year when the Y. P. C. U. was 
at its best. Four months of the year were spent in 
building the Unions toward Young People’s Day. 
We may spend time in this way no longer. Young 
People’s Day is now at the opening of the year, a 
day upon which we may rally before undertaking the 
year’s work. It is a point of departure rather than a 
goal. The Young People’s Christian Union is now 
faced with the necessity of becoming self-sustaining 
as well as the supporter of work in Texas and Japan. 
Our organization is in great need of a field worker—a 
need which we must meet by our own efforts. De- 
partmentally the Y. P. C. U. is functioning well, but 
we must turn our efforts toward self-preservation and 
expansion (the two are inseparable). To accomplish 
this we must advance our program more rapidly than 
ever before, we must enlist greater support and en- 
thusiasm than ever before. For these reasons the 
change seems warranted and wise. 

ok * * 
WHAT AN EDITOR HEARS 

“This is a true happening. I know, because I witnessed it 
myself.” 

“My little boy is only eight years old, and I thought this 
was rather cute.” 

“Hope you don’t mind my writing on both sides of the 
paper.” 

“And could you send me a copy of the issue with the funny 
movie story in it? I think it was some time in 1922—or 1921. 
I enclose stamp.” 

“If you can’t accept my story, I wish you would write me 
and tell me exactly what’s wrong with it.”’ 

“Please don’t mail this back. I’ll come in at one o’clock 
Saturday afternoon to talk it over with you.” ; 

“This was printed in the old Harper’s Weekly, but it was so 
long ago I’m sure every one will have forgotten it.’’ 

“Under separate cover J am sending you a scrapbook of my 
clippings, just to show you my style.” 

“This is to introduce my nephew, Bertie, who wants to be a 
writer.” 

“Please tell me how much you pay for things and if you 
would be interested in a poem about spring.” 

“Here are some good ones about Prohibition.” —Life. 
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Our Prayers Together 


George Ezra Huntley 


Sunday 
These temples grew as grows the grass 
Art might obey but not surpass. 
The passive Master lent his hand 
To the vast soul that o’er him planned. 
The word unto the prophet spoken 
Was writ on tables yet unbroken; 
The word by seers or sibyls told 
In groves of oak, or fanes of gold, 
Still floats upon the morning wind, 
Still whispers to the willing mind, 
One accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world hath never lost. 


O Thou who art the Life of all life, we are thrilled 
and inspired as we learn of the constant and careful 
economy in Thy universe. Nothing ever lost! Noth- 
ing ever discarded as futile and unfit! With all in- 
finity from which to draw, Thou dost never waste an 
atom. How precious in Thy sight are even the least 
of Thy works! Yet how much more must Thou re- 
gard a human soul! O persistent God, help us to 
realize something of our own value and to demand of 
ourselves the fulfillment of Thy ideals. And may we 
be thankful for each word of Thine, coming down 
through the ages, by which we are made wise unto 
salvation. Amen. 


Monday 
The sexton tolling the bell at noon, 
Dreams not that great Napoleon 
Stops his horse, and lists with delight, 
Whilst his files sweep round yon Alpine height; 
Nor knowest thou what argument 
Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed has lent: 
All are needed by each one, 
Nothing is fair or good alone. 


Our Father, deliver us from the delusion of in- 
dependence. Thou hast placed us on the earth, with 
great tasks to be performed and heavy responsibilities 
to be borne, and Thou hast made us members one of 
another. We are dependent and inter-dependent. 
Teach us that we are partners in heritage and partners 
in destiny and that no one can be fully blessed while 
his brother is in poverty, ignorance and sin. May our 
counsel be for the world’s comfort and our every in- 
fluence for its upbuilding. Amen. 


Tuesday 
Let me go where’er I will, 
I hear a sky-born music still: 
It sounds from all things old, 
It sounds from all things young, 
From all that’s fair, from all that’s foul, 
Peals out a cheerful song. 
It is not only in the rose, 
It is not only in the bird, 
Not only where the rainbow glows, 
Nor in the song of woman heard, 
But in the darkest, meanest things. 
There always, always, something sings. 


Our dear Heavenly Father, we look now for 


beauty and we listen for music. Behold, they are all 
about us. We have been blind; but Thou hast prom- 


ised that the eyes of the blind shall be opened. We 
have been deaf; but Thou hast said that the ears of 
the deaf shall be unstopped. Not alone in the flower 
and the cloud do we detect Thy handiwork, but also 
in the things that we have thought to be common and 
unclean. And everywhere, if we are quiet, we are 
charmed by the music of the spheres. Help us to be 
receptive to the best. Amen. 


Wednesday 


“May be true what I had heard, 
Earth’s a howling wilderness 
Truculent with fraud and force,” 
Said I, strolling through the pastures, 
And along the riverside. © 
Caught among the blackberry vines, 
Feeding on the Ethiops sweet, 
Pleasant fancies overtook me: 

I said, “What influence me preferred 
Elect to dreams thus beautiful?”’ 

The vines replied, “And didst thou deem 
No wisdom to our berries went?” 


For fruit and flowers, O Heavenly Father, we 
give Thee thanks. We rejoice that our bodies are 
nourished and our eyes made glad. Not unthinkingly 
would we accept these gifts of Thy hand, but in 
every one we would read a message of Thy loving- 
kindness, a promise of Thy providence, and a revela- 
tion of Thy wisdom and power. Amen. 


Thursday 


The prosperous and beautiful 

To me seem not to wear 

The yoke of conscience masterful, 
Which galls me everywhere. 


Enchanters! enchantresses! 

Your gold makes you seem wise: 

The morning mist within your grounds 
More proudly rolls, more softly lies. 


Yet spake yon purple mountain, 

Yet said yon ancient wood, 

That night or day, that love or crime, 
Lead all souls to the Good. 


O Thou who in Power and in Love dost rule the 
worlds, we are not able to conceive that in all the 
history of the universe Thou hast made one error or 
permitted one accident. We found our faith in Thy 
majesty and Thy goodness. In its light we interpret 
all the experiences that come to us, to our dear ones, 
to any of our fellow men. Because of it we must be- 
lieve, in spite of seeming iniquities and failures, in 
the progress of Thy world and in the fulfillment of 
Thy plans for blessing. Help us to be worthy of this 
sublime truth. Amen. 


Friday 
I’m going to my own hearth-stone 
Bosomed in yon green hills, alone, 
Oh, when I am safe in my sylvan home, 
I tread on the pride of Greece and Rome; 
And when I am stretched beneath the pines 
Where the evening star so holy shines, 


I laugh at the lore and the pride of man, 

At the sophist schools, and the learned clan; 
For what are they all in their high conceit, 
When man in the bush with God may meet? 


Our Father, gracious and never-forgetting, we 
yearn for fellowship with Thee; and from no aspiring 
child dost Thou ever turn away. We thank Thee 
that sometimes we are privileged to meet in temples 
made with hands and in common with our loved ones 
give voice to our praise and our petition. We rejoice 
also in that other privilege of retiring far from the 
haunts of men and of communing with Thee where 
Thou alone canst hear. Often may we meet with 
Thee in the bush and, beholding the flame, forget not 
that we are on holy ground. Amen. 


Saturday 


Hast thou named all the birds without a gun? 
Loved the wood-rose, and left it on its stalk? 

At rich men’s tables eaten bread and pulse? 
Unarmed, faced danger with a heart of trust? 
And loved sa well a high behavior, 

In man or maid, that thou from speech refrained, 
Nobility more nobly to repay? 

O, be my friend, and teach me to be thine! 


O God; who lovest all Thy creatures and with 
whom even a sparrow’s fall is not unnoticed, we 
thank Thee for our delight in all growing things and 
for our companionship with the birds of the air and 
the beasts of the field. May we respect life in its 
every manifestation, cultivating the spirit of the 
gentle Saint Francis whose fraternal greeting and 
treatment were not limited to human associates. 
May we be merciful to those who have no power to 
protect themselves, and in the hour of their danger 
may we speak for the speechless. Amen. 


The selections this week are from the poetical works of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, New England Transcendentalist of the 


nineteenth century and the most-quoted of American authors. 
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RELIGION AND SOCIAL SERVICE 
Ethel M. Hughes 


At the National Conference of Social Work held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, last May, a new emphasis was placed upon the re- 
lationship between Religion and Social Service—between the 
churches and the agencies known as “‘social welfare’ or “social 
service’ groups. It was urged at the Conference that the various 
states do more to bring about a co-operation of these interests, 
and it is significant that Minnesota had already taken a step in 
that direction, for at its State Conference in the fall of 1925, 
a special group met and decided that they would have a section 
on “Religious Interests’”’ at the 1926 Conference. These meet- 
ings closed recently, and have proved of such interest and value 
that a brief review of them may be of interest to others outside 
our state. 

In her opening address as president of the Minnesota State 
Conference, Mrs. Robbins Gilman declared: “Social service 
was aroused largely from a religious motive, and has moved 
toward a scientific demonstration. It has been the interpreter 
of social needs and community responsibility. It has undertaken 
to use religious admonitions, social conventions, educational 
technique, and scientific findings. It has assumed the task far 
beyond its present capacity. It has but pointed the way to 
the correlation of all the constructive forces in the community, 
but has not yet accomplished it. . . . Efforts must now be 
made to join and to weld the forces of all the various movements 
in public and private philanthropy for society’s advancement.” 

Mrs. Gilman presided at the meetings of the section on 
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Religious Interests. Although recognizing the co-operation 
needed between the church and all branches of social service, 
the papers and discussions dealt primarily with the problems of 
delinquency and the feeble-minded. Judge Charles F. Hall, 
of the State Board of Control, summarized the work being done 
in the state for delinquent and feeble-minded children. Quot- 
ing from authoritative sources, Judge Hall estimated a popula- 
tion of some 125,000 feeble-minded in the state, with facilities for 
only 2,000 in state institutions. He explained, however, that 
hundreds of these cases did not need institutional care, but did 
need such influences as the church, the school and the state could 
throw about them in other ways. His address was a plea for 
such co-operation. Miss Inez Patterson of the Children’s Bu- 
reau then gave a series of “Rural Pictures,’ and explained how 
the Bureau is striving to bring about better conditions in rural 
and small-town communities. Mrs. John J. Doyle, of the De- 
partment of Sociology of the University of Minnesota, gave a 
resume of the recent survey of Juvenile Delinquency in St. Paul, 
and the Rev. John F. Doherty, director of the Bureau of Catholic 
Charities, read a paper on ‘‘What the Church Can Do for the 
Feeble-Minded.” Father Doherty recommended special classes 
for such children in our church schools, as well as in our day 
schools; a stronger emphasis upon moral training for them; a 
greater responsibility on the part of the parents of such children; 
and urged pastors of churches to work for such co-operation 
from the parents. 

Miss Marie Adair, special teacher, gave a summary of a 
survey made of Sunday School Attendance of Children in 
Special Classes in Minnesota. Some 1,260 cases were con- 
sidered, and of these 64 per cent were regular attendants of 
Sunday school, while the remainder never attended or only on 
special occasions such as Christmas. Miss Adair suggested that 
the church and church school do more in education, recreation, 
employment for parents, big brother and big sister work, and 
such philanthropic work as the Good Will Society of the Metho- 
dist Church. 

After these papers by social and church workers, the meet- 
ing was thrown open to the interested group of a hundred or 
more, and such leaders as the Rev. Howard Y. Williams of the 
People’s Church, St. Paul, the Rev. Frederick M. Eliot of the 
First Unitarian Church, St. Paul, the Rev. Irvin E. Deer, D. D., 
Council of Churches, Minneapolis, the Rev. Don Frank Fenn, 
of Gethsemane Episcopal Church, took the floor. It was an 
echo of the Washington Conference several years ago, when 
social workers seemed to criticise the church for not doing more; 
but answered, as it was then, by church leaders saying that they 
had been waiting for leadership from the social service group. 
But through the whole discussion the note of co-operation was 
struck, and it was the sentiment of all speakers that the church 
could work with the social service groups, could arouse public 
opinion, could urge parental responsibility, could secure more 
volunteers, could promote special educational work. And then 
Dr. Kuhlman summed up the whole meeting. He felt that it 
marked a new departure, but reminded us that it was the church 
which more than 200 years ago began the first humanitarian 
work for the feeble-minded; that it was later taken over by the 
medical profession, and still later by the social service agencies; 
but that now we seemed to be arriving at that ideal stage when 
all three would co-operate! 

The conference was honored by the presence of several na- 
tional officers: Dr. John A. Lapp, president of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work, who spoke on several occasions; Mr. 
Howard R. Knight, general secretary of the National Confer- 
ence; Dr. Charles C. Cooper, president of the National Federa- 
tion of Settlements, and others. In speaking on the subject, 
“Liberalism from the Windows of a Settlement House,” Dr. 
Cooper called himself a liberal because he was trying to keep to 
the “middle of the road;” he said the conservative was certain 
of what he wished to preserve; the radical was certain of what 
he wished to eradicate; but the liberal tried to keep to a middle 
course. He outlined the fields of endeavor in which a liberal 
might work: (1) Race differences. (2) Peace. (8) Economic 
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and Industrial Problems. (4) Politics and Government. (5) 
Education. (6) Public Opinion. (7) Religion. Dr. Cooper 
said that although we must have higher standards as social 
workers and greater efficiency, even more must we have wnder- 
standing—understanding of what we are all attempting to do for 
humanity and a better world. When the new Kingsley House, 
of which Dr. Cooper is head worker, was being planned, he 
wanted to put over the door a motto that would express the 
spirit of the house. Having finally chosen one, he was laughed 
at by some of his staff, for they felt it would not be understood 
by the people of the neighborhood. He began to wonder if per- 
haps he had not made a mistake. Just before the house was 
finished, he called upon a certain group of Italian boys, a rough 
crowd who counted nothing gain but what they held in their 
two hands, to spade the front yard and put it in order. After 
working for awhile with shovels and spades, Dr. Cooper heard 
one of the boys say to the leader of the gang, ‘“‘Gosh, don’t you 
sweat when you work for nothin’!”” And quick as a flash came 
the answer, “Hell, I ain’t workin’ for nothin’! I’m workin’ 
for what’s over the door.’”’ The boys dropped their. shovels 
and spades, and the leader read them this message: ‘“‘Together 
we labor for God and Humanity.”’ And Dr. Cooper knew that his 
choice was not wrong! And some of us went home from that 
meeting feeling that perhaps we, too, were working together 
for God and Humanity! 

There is not time to go into detail about the other splendid 
sessions of the conference, but it is interesting to note that we 
were well represented on the program by Miss Edna E. Towler, 
resident director of Unity Settlement, and by Miss Helen C. 
Peck, executive secretary of the Infant Welfare Society of 
Minneapolis, and from the Church of the Redeemer, Minne- 


apolis. 
* * * 


A FORUM ON INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP 


Intense and increasing interest was manifested in the Forum 
on International Friendship, a new feature of the recent Summer 
Conference of Women’s Foreign Missionary Societies, at North- 
field, Mass. 

Each afternoon of the seven days a large group of earnest, 
forward looking women devoted an hour to a serious considera- 
tion of questions of present day importance and their relation to 
Christian missions. The topics for discussion were chosen by the 
group and were in the field of racial and international relations. 

One period was given over to problems in Mexico; another 
to a discussion of the League of Nations, the World Court and 
the extent to which the United States is co-operating; a third to 
Compulsory Military Training in our schools and colleges. The 
attitude of Christians towards the peoples of other races and 
nations within and without our borders was the subject of deep 
thought, and a further period was spent in the study of the 
Lausanne Treaty and its background. 

A very tangible result of this study was the nomination of a 
committee from the floor to draw up resolutions commending 
ratification of the Lausanne Treaty with Turkey by the United 
States, which were presented and unanimously adopted. The 
resolutions appear below. 

With real knowledge of the present international situation 
and rare skill in guiding discussion, Mrs. Jeannette W. Emrich, 
Associate Secretary of the Commission on International Justice 
and Good-will, conducted this forum. Hers was the invaluable 
influence that stimulated a desire for future study of these and 
kindred subjects. ‘If one can not travel, one can stay in America 
and touch the whole world.” 

The text of the resolutions presented is as follows: 

We feel that the Lausanne Treaty should be ratified: 

(1) Because this treaty is the best that can be offered at 
the present time. ; 

(2) Because all the other great powers have ratified a similar 
treaty and the United States should not expect exceptional 
privileges. 

(3) Because until this treaty is ratified we have no basis 
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for negotiations with Turkey and can not effectively use our in- 
fluence to improve conditions in Turkey. 

(4) Because it is not humanitarian to obstruct an awaken- 
ing nation that is struggling to move forward in its civilization. 

(5) Because changing conditions in Turkey have greatly 
lessened the dangers that formerly menaced Christian minorities 
and, furthermore, the safety of these minorities has been guaran- 
teed by the League of Nations. 

(6) Because under the provisions of the Lausanne Treaty, 
Americans and American institutions may expect ample protection 
in Turkey. 

Therefore, be it resolved that we, the members of the Inter- 
national Relations Study Group, a section of the Summer School 
of the Women’s Foreign Missionary Societies comprising in num- 
ber a thousand women from ten different states and representing 
ten denominations, in session at Northfield, Mass., July 13-20, 
urge upon the members of the United States Senate the ratifica- 
tion of the Lausanne Treaty with Turkey. 

We urge this in view of the fact that for the best wishes of 
both countries diplomatic relationship with Turkey should be re- 
sumed. 

Miss R. Anna Miller, Somerville, N. J. 
Mrs. George M. Ball, Twin Oaks, Mahwah, N. J. 
Mrs. Geo. EZ. Huntley, Cambridge, Mass. 
Mrs. George P. Chandler, Chairman, Hartford, Conn. 
Committee on Resolutions. 
* * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of Literature for the Aged 


I went upon a Journey and was gone for the space of One 
Moon. And when I returned, I found a Vast Accumulation of 
Periodical Literature. And I spake unto the Daughter of Ketu- 
rah, saying, I shall not have time to read it. Let us take it to 
the Old Ladies’ Home. And let us select what they will like. 

And the Daughter of Keturah said, Let us not select too 
carefully. They are old enough to do a part of their own Expur- 
gation. 

So we took two large Armfuls of Current Literature to the 
Old Ladies’ Home. 

And the Lady in Charge was not very Enthusiastick, and 
she inquired, Hast thou brought Back Numbers? 

And I told her that I had not done so. And then she grew 
interested. And she said, Our Ladies are Very Up-To-Date. 

And I spread out the Religious Newspapers, and the Mis- 
sionary Magazines, and she did not refuse them. And I passed 
over the Century and Harper’s, and Scribner’s and the Atlantick, 
and she brightened up a bit. But when I handed her Life and 
Judge, she smiled in Appreciation. 

And she inquired, Hast thou brought us any Magazines 
about the Movies? 

And I told her that they were not lacking, and she regis- 
tered Delight. 

And she inquired, Are there any where gay young ladies 
dance with Tall and Handsome Young Men? 

And I said, There is a Good Pile of those. 

And she said, The gift is most welcome. 

And as we were going away, I said unto the Daughter of 
Keturah, Canst thou beat it? 

And she said, I think that is rather fine. Those Old Flap- 
pers do not want to get over being Young, and why should they? 

And I said, I can think of no place in the Community where 
a little Wild Romance running Riot in the Feminine Imagination 
would be less likely to work harm. 

And she said, Hereafter I shall hurry through with my gayest 
Magazines and send them there. For some of these Old Ladies 
once had Romance, and it is long past, and some of them never 
had any, and are just beginning to live, and we owe them a 
Merry Youth, since it is so belated. 

And I said, I am not old, and do not intend that I ever 
shall be so. But I am just far enough along in my Youth to 
appreciate the point of view of these Elderly Ladies. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


MR. FORTNEY ON THE QUEBEC SYSTEM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read with interest the opposite views of Mr. Emery 
and Mr. Goodspeed as expressed in recent issues of the Leader, 
regarding the workings of the Quebec liquor system, and as it is 
important to all the people of our country to get the correct re- 
sults of the scheme before launching out upon the same course, 
allow me to call attention to the results of the recent exhaustive 
investigation of the special committee of the Methodist churches 
appointed for that purpose. I.do not have the report at hand so 
as to quote therefrom with exactness, but it was certainly a very 
scathing denunciation of the system, and the report was in per- 
fect agreement with the statement of Mr. Emery’s Montreal 
friend that ‘‘the new saloons were worse than the old ones, as the 
sitting posture was more favorable to heavy drinking than the 
previous standing posture,” and such is the consensus of opinion 
of those with whom I have talked on both sides of the Canada 
line. I have traveled several thousand miles myself since pro- 
hibition went into effect, mostly by automobile, but on foot in 
cities, towns and country, and have only seen five intoxicated men, 
while previously in passing the saloons in one city I saw twenty 
drunken men in less than twenty minutes, and the sidewalks 
thereof contained so many “hoboes’” it was hardly safe for 
women to pass. 

Mr. Goodspeed’s own statistics of New York prove that 
Professor Fisher’s statements are true that there is much less 
drunkenness now in that city than in pre-prohibition times. As 
for Chicago it may be that the opposite is true, but I have my 
serious doubts as he quotes from figures secured by the “‘Modera- 
tion League,’ whose testimony I have found in numerous cases 
to be no more reliable than the ultra ‘‘wets,” for as a rule they so 
strongly favor “personal liberty” as to weaken their testimony, 
if not impeach it. This I would not state if I did not positively 
know it to be so in a number of cases, and they are not slow to 
call those who do not agree with their conclusion “fanatic.” 

If moderate drinking is evidence of good citizenship and a 
good example for the young people, what an old fanatic St. 
Paul was when he said, ‘If meat make my brother to offend, I 
will eat no meat so long as the world standeth.” 

L.F. Fortney. 

Plainfield, Vt. 


* * 


THE FREEDOM OF THE PEW 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Now that the Detroit incident has passed into history, and 
the church has been “‘knocked” to the cracking point by all out- 
siders and many insiders; now that it has been shown that the 
church is the bond-slave of capitalism and that most clergymen 
are cringing cowards (also that some churches are free and 
some clergymen brave), is it not a good time to say a word about 
the freedom of the pew? 

To guard against misunderstanding let me say that I be- 
lieve in organized labor and that wage-workers have as much 
right to unite their forces and fortunes in an A. F. of L. or a 
Z. Y. X. W., as capitalists have to unite in an A. B. C. D., or 
politicians have to unite ina G. O. P. I am not attacking or- 
ganized labor. Get that out of your mind. But that does not 
blind me to the fact that both organized capital and organized 
labor have been guilty of much outrageous conduct. The fact 
is that human nature is the same admirable and contemptible 
thing on both sides of the dividing line, and that power invariably 
leads to abuse. 

But what I want to say is that the man in the pew has some 
rights that the man in the pulpit is bound to respect. If I werea 
pew-holder (as I am a preacher) and had agreed to contribute to 
the support of a church or a preacher’s salary, and should later 
discover that the church, supported by the preacher, was lend- 
ing its influence to some cause which I believed to be detrimental 


to the welfare of the community, I should claim the right to 
withhold my subscription. Before I did that, I hope I would 
say to the church and the preacher, “If this and this is what 
your church stands for, you must not look to me for support.” 

To the glory of our fellowship, John Murray reluctantly 
fought that battle to victory a hundred and fifty years ago. 
After the established custom of the time, all the inhabitants of 
Gloucester were taxed for the support of the “community,” 
that is the Orthodox church of the city. John Murray as a 
preacher, with the glorious Sargents and others as his supporters, 
claimed the right to withhold contributions from an institution 
which proclaimed a message which they believed to be detrimen- 
tal. They fought the case through the courts and won, thus 
achieving the freedom of the pew. 

Now, frankly, I think that the wealthy gentlemen in De- 
troit conducted themselves in a very foolish way. Nevertheless 
I contend that they were well within their rights in saying to the 
churches, and to the offspring of the church known as the Y. M. 
C. A.: “We are convinced that the plan of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to organize all the wage-workers of this community 
so as to establish a ‘closed shop’ to the extent that no one who 
does not belong to their union can get a job, is detrimental to the 
welfare of Detroit. So, if you of the church or the Y. M. C. A. 
throw your influence on the side of the ‘closed shop,’ or the 
organization which champions the “closed shop,’”’ you need not 
look to us for support of your churches or your Christian Asso- 
ciation.” 

I contend that it, was not only their right to take that posi- 
tion, but, if they were conscientious in their convictions, such 
was their duty, as much as it was the duty of Murray and the 
Sargents to fight for the freedom of the pew in Gloucester. 

But I shall be instantly told that the representatives of the 
Federation of Labor who were invited to address churches and 
the Christian Association were not to speak upon the ‘closed 
shop” question. True. But every intelligent person knew that 
such was their policy. They had said so plainly enough. There- 
fore, just to the extent that they won sympathy for their cause, 
whatever their subject, they would win indirectly some sym- 
pathy for their proposed policy. 

Take a parallel case. Bertrand Russell is a cultivated gentle- 
man of high attainment and great ability. He could talk in- 
terestingly and helpfully, no doubt, about the Egyptian Pyra- 
mids. But he is also a fearless advocate of free love, and has said 
more than once that he would be glad to see all churches abol- 
ished. Now suppose Bertrand Russell should come to America. 
As a champion of the freedom of the pulpit shall I invite him to 
occupy my desk to talk about the Egyptian Pyramids? I will 
not. Why not? Because I should expect him to so impress by 
his fine scholarship and brave personality some of the weaker 
brethren, and especially the weaker sisters, that they would say, 
“Tf he is right about the Pyramids he must be right about free 
love.” In other words, in my opinion the influence of Bertrand 
Russell is for the detriment of the community. Therefore I do 
not propose to help advertise him. By all means let him have 
free speech on any subject he wants to discuss in any hall that 
he chooses to hire. But he can not use my church to promote, 
directly or indirectly, his especial and pet propaganda. And if 
I should invite him into my church, being a champion of the 
freedom of the pulpit, I should expect the intelligent men in my 
congregation, who pay the bills, to tell me that they did not 
propose to support a church which threw its influence toward 
placing a man with such a doctrine in public favor. 

That ought to be plain. The minister is not the whole 
church. The head of the Christian Association is not the whole 
Association. The supporters of the church and of the Associa- 
tion have some rights that they are bound to respect. At any 
rate, it is their right, if they do not like the policy of the institu- 
tion, to withdraw their support. And I insist that they are not 
to be condemned wholesale if they do. Furthermore, I insist 
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that the minister of a church or the head of a Christian Associa- 
tion, who, having received a protest from honorable supporters 
of his work, says to them: “Very well. I think you are wrong. 
I think this will put all of us in a bad light. Nevertheless, be- 
cause I am more interested in the essential work of the church 
(or the Christian Association) than I am in any particular propa- 
ganda, and because I need your support and co-operation, I bow 
to your will’”—I insist that such an one is not necessarily a 
coward or a cur. 

I believe in the freedom of the pulpit ani by the same token 
equally in the freedom of the pew. 

Frank Oliver Hall. 


Precisely, and if the minister puts on a robe when I think 
he ought to wear a coat, or joins the D. P. when I think he ought 
to join the G. O. P., I should claim the right to withhold my sub- 
scription. It is such a chivalrous thing to do. It shows such fine 
feeling and such knowledge of psychology. It has such a power- 
ful effect in convicting of error. Of course that one invitation 
to the wrong kind of man, or that one short-sighted sermon by 
the minister himself, represents the Alpha and Omega of the 
church. There is nothing to it but what the minister wears or 
what he says. I have power, and power is to be used. I don’t 
mean literally strike a man down with a club or kick him to 
death. I mean squeeze him slowly to death professionally with 
the influence my money can wield. 

We would like to follow our dear friend all through his 
letter. But we are logical and rebel when he says “the wealthy 
gentlemen of Detroit conducted themselves in a very foolish 
way,” and then adds, “‘I contend that it was not only their right 
to take that position, but if they were conscientious such was 
their duty.’ For ourselves we know we have a chance to be 
foolish, we have the ability to be and often are foolish, but, un- 
like our friend, we admit no duty in that direction. But even 
stern duty sending one on such a path ought to keep a man from 
-using a fight for liberty like Murray’s as an analogy for a concerted 
movement to throttle it. 

The Editor. 
* * 


BOOMERANG FOR BOOMERANG 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am sure we all enjoy the optimism of the Leader, but at 
times it becomes a little too optimistic. In your editorial of 
Oct. 8, “Boomerang,” you convey the impression that it is an 
invariable rule that you will get rich if you are good. You say, 
“Tt pays to be good.” Now I think it pays to be good, but 
when you suggest this pay comes in dollars and cents invariably, 
I think you are making a very great misstatement. Just look 
around you and see if the good people are blessed financially 
always. 

Let me cite a case in point. A friend of mine who has large 
interests in the textile industry of New England was telling me, 
not for publication, of some things that he knew. One of his 
fellow directors in a New England textile corporation owns a 
textile mill in the South. This director told him they were run- 
ning long hours, which were against the state laws but which 
neither the operators nor the operatives thought of considering. 
They (his Southern mill) gave very much less pay, even consider- 
ing the difference in living expenses. As a result these Southern 
mills are simply putting the New England mills out of business, 
not because they use better machinery, but because they use 
human beings as they do, giving them less pay, longer hours, and 
getting far more work for the money expended in wages. 

The labor unions have stood for larger wages, shorter hours, 
and the protection of women and children in New England. 
These are all good things; but they do not necessarily make 
money for the owners. 

The case you cite of Ford is beside the mark. Ford is a 
genius! Rockefeller pays good wages, and he soaks the public 
to get these wages. The long hours of the Southern cotton mills 
with other factors are now simply putting out of business the 
New England textile industry. Already Yankee mills have 
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failed, the owners getting nothing for their stock, and those 
who loaned these mills money getting only a per cent. 

No use to blind our eyes td t1e facts o/ inlustrial warfare. 
I do not know, like many other preachers, just how to get away 
from the casualties. But I consider it most reprehensible for 
clergymen who are successful and get far mere salary than many 
poor preachers to give this twaddle about it being a rule that it 
always pays financially “to be good.” 

Rockefeller could afford to be good after he had crippled 
his business rivals. And he has done and is now doing much good 
with the money. But was it because he was good or because he 
was ‘“‘on to the game” that he has becone the richest man in the 
world? 

I have no quarrel with millionaires. At several times in my 
life they have helped me in economic drives for educational 
and religious purposes; but they know they are not necessarily 
better than other men. The Old Testament teaching on wealth 
is very different from the New Testament. The idea that be- 
cause I have acquired a few thousand dollars in my life means 
I have been better than another, who has not acquired anything, 
is bunk. 

Carlyle Summerbell. 

Roslindale Unitarian Church, Boston. 

* * 


SOUND DOCTRINE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your brief editorial in the last issue of the Leader under the 
heading “Against Fanatics Always” is commendable, in my 
way of thinking, for it is only fair to let the anti-prohibitionist 
express himself in your columns. 

But I feel satisfied—and I think you are of the same con- 
viction—that the Eighteenth Amendment will never be re- 
pealed. Under a wave of idealism backed by the Anti-Saloon 
League, it was ratified by every state of the Union save two, by 
action of the people’s representatives through their Legislatures. 

Fred H. Ferguson. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


* * 


THE ONLY TERROR OF THE MINISTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The board of trustees of a church have the power to remove 
from the minister’s heart the chief and only terror of his pro- 
fession. Most often he can not prepare for the period when he 
may be too advanced in years to be desired by churches and 
yet may be far from death. That possibility haunts the minis- 
ter’s thought and effort. We have some State Conventions 
which have done much to help by making as much provision as 
funds permit. Yet the problem remains, and in its last analysis 
it is a board of trustees problem. I mean that it is a local prob- 
lem and a parish responsibility. 

For a monthly sum much less than the monthly rental of 
a dwelling or apartment (about twenty-five dollars) old age or 
pension insurance can be secured which will pay, at sixty-five 
years of age, twenty-five dollars every week to the minister as 
long as he lives. 

The average minister has no rent to pay, since he has a 
parsonage. If the board of trustees would meet with the minis- 
ter and inquire just how much he would need in addition to 
his salary to cover this insurance item the cost to the church 
would be very small. More than that, the church would be re- 
paid many times over by the increased happiness and confidence 
of the minister as he served his people. 

Richard McLaughlin. 

Hartford, Conn. 

* * 
NO, DEAR DOCTOR, NO 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Are Universalists and the Leader “comatose” as to Volstead 
enforcement? 

Minnesota. 
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The Ficli Is the World 


Interesting or Significant Happenings in the Realm of Religion 


Religious Education Association 


The Religious Education Association has announced a tenta- 
tive program for its next annual convention to be held in Chicago, 
April 26-29, 1927. The chief topics will be ‘““The Educational 
Function of the State’ and ‘‘The Educational Function of the 
Church.” The Association is striving to work out a way in 
which these two outstanding social institutions can co-operate 
to develop character in children and young people. As things 
stand now schoolmen have little patience with the educational 
ideals and methods of the church, and, conversely, churchmen 
blame the school for much of the inadequate social outlook young 
people receive. The Association recognizes this condition and is 
planning its convention with a view to careful consideration of 
the problem involved. 


Northern Presbyterians 

The Northern Presbyterians have thirty-three churches 
having 2,000 or more members. Four of these are in New York 
City, four in Detroit, three in Philadelphia, and six on the Pacifie 
Coast. New England has no large church of this great group. 


The Baptist 

In reply to an attack made upon its policy of advocating 
peace, the Baptist of Chicago has made the following unequivocal 
statement: 

“In the words of the Baptist Record, and in full agreement 
with its own expressed opinion, ‘We are against war as a way of 
settling disputes.’ We are opposed to every tendency to com- 
mit this nation to imperialistic militarism. We have pointed out 
such tendencies in connection with the demand often made for 
such an armament that all nations will fear the United States. 
We have welcomed all movements that aim at peace. We have 
said that while out and out pacifism is futile as a remedy for the 
evils of war, it may have some beneficial effect as a protest. We 
have said’ that the way to end war is to organize internationally 
for peace with justice under law.” 


The Last Full Measure of Devotion 


In a letter to the Baptist the Rev. A. F. Froesbeck, mis- 
sionary at Chaoyanghsien, China, writes: 

“We have hardly experienced ‘the beginning of sorrows’ 
out here. Any Faint-heart had better turn back while the going 
remains good. Pulpits and professorships (in America) have 
absolutely no attraction for‘me. I would rather be out here 
where the greatest movements of all time are beginning, move- 
ments that are as certain to make the world over as is certain the 
setting of to-night’s sun. I would rather be an observer out here 
than live at ease in America. And I haven’t forgotten that I have 
a boy and a girl, both of whom need me, in America, while I am 
writing this declaration.” 


Universal Religious Peace Congress 


Dr. Henry A. Atkinson, General Secretary of the Church 
Peace Union, has just returned from Europe, where he consulted 
religious leaders of the Old World concerning the plan to hold 
an international meeting at which all the great religions of the 
world will be represented. Among the cities under considera- 
tion for the meeting of the Congress are Geneva, Cairo and Cal- 
cutta. 

An international committee of 1000 is now being organized, 
to include representatives of the eleven great living religions 
of the world, namely, Christians, Jews, Mohammedans, Buddhists, 
Confucians, Shintoists, Taoists, Hindus, Parsees, Jains, and 
Sikhs. These eleven religions will be assigned representation 
in the Committee of 1000 in numerical proportion. 

The purpose of the Congress, according to Dr. Atkinson’s 
report, is to bring together adherents of the world’s living re- 
ligions to discuss the questions relating to international justice 
and good will, to make known the content of each religion re- 


lating to these questions, and to compare the ideals of human 
brotherhood and world peace. It will be based upon the prin- 
ciple that world peace can be established only through the 
recognition of universal brotherhood. 

The preliminary organization work for the Universal Re- 
ligious Peace Conference is in the hands of a committee con- 
sisting of Dean Shailer Mathews, chairman; Dr. Peter Ainslee, 
Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, Prof. William I. Hull, Dr. Charles E. 
Jefferson, Mr. Marcus M. Marks, Dr. John R. Mott, Dr. James 
J. Walsh, with Dr. Atkinson as General Secretary. 

The present plan is to hold the Congress during 1930. 


The World Conference on Faith and Order 


In August of 1927 the World Conference on Faith and 
Order will be convened in Lausanne, Switzerland. This gather- 
ing was first contemplated in a resolution passed in 1910 by the 
General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, which 
called for the appointment of a commission to arrange for “‘a 
conference for the consideration of questions touching faith and 
order, and that all Christian communions throughout the world 
which confess our Lord Jesus Christ as God and Savior be asked 
to unite with us in arranging for and conducting such a confer- 
ence.”” Some eighty-seven nation-wide communions have sig- 
nified their intention of co-operating in this conference. The 
“Call to Unity”. summons every Christian throughout the 
world to remember ‘‘the New Testament teachings that the 
church should reflect the unity of God; the impulse of the Holy 
Spirit within the church and in their own hearts, making towards 
unity; the purpose of the Lord, that through His church the non- 
Christian world should be converted and all human society 
purified and inspired, a purpose which can not be fulfilled but 
by a united church; and the strength and violence of the antag- 
onistic forces of our day, which can not be met but by a united 
church.” 

This conference will not be concerned with matters of social 
conduct, as was the Universal Christian Conference on Life 
and Work. For that reason its influence may not so directly 
impinge upon the international life of the world. It is clearly 
recognized, however, that the mere coming together of so many 
churchman intent upon the healing of the divisions within the 
church can not help but have a very helpful influence upon the 
social relationships of mankind. ; 


Our Ninety-Eight Cent Bodies 


According to Dr. Allan Craig of Chicago the average human 
body from a chemical standpoint contains lime enough to white- 
wash a fair-sized chicken coop, sugar enough to fill a small shaker, 
iron to make a tenpenny nail, plus water. The total value of 
these ingredients is ninety-eight cents, or about sixty cents a 
hundred weight on.the hoof. Yet the insurance companies place 
the economic value of a man at $5,000. How do they account for 
the difference of $4,999.02? The answer, he said, was in the value 
of the spirit in man. : 


Dr. Fosdick at Albany 


Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick delivered the address at the 
sixty-second Convocation of the University of the State of New 
York held at Albany, Oct. 28, when his father, Dr. Frank Sheldon 
Fosdick, for fifty years a school teacher in Buffalo, received the 
degree of Doctor of Letters, and Emily Howland, ninety-nine 
years old, also fifty years in the state schools, received a similar 
degree. Dr. Fosdick said in part: % 

“‘A personal matter is so obviously the cause of my speaking 
here that I may be forgiven for frankly recognizing it. I am not 
here for my own sake but because I am my father’s son. Over a 
century ago my grandfather, then a babe in arms, left Albany 
in a covered wagon and in three weeks time traversed New York 
State to the city of Buffalo after that city was burned in the war 
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of 1812. There he worked as an artisan, educating himself dur- 
ing his little leisure. For over forty years he taught in Buffalo 
schools and in time was Superintendent of Education there. 
There, too, for over fifty years, my father has taught.” 

After tracing the progress of education from those early 
days, Dr. Fosdick said the end of all true education is “to produce 
genuinely independent individuals capable of taking intelligent 
charge of their own lives.” 

“There can have been in history,” he said, ‘few times when 
an independent minority was more deeply needed than now— 
men and women who dare to think their own thoughts, stand on 
their own feet, take charge of their own lives. 

“We need men and women who know that the economic 
order can not remain as it is, that we must look forward to a more 
decent day when the profit motive sinks and the service motive 
rises into the ascendancy; men and women who see that a narrow 
nationalism will not do, that patriotism is not enough, that we 
were children of one Father before we were American and Brit- 
ish, French, German and Japanese; men and women, that is, 
who are above the average and ahead of the times.” 


One Less Medium 


The Boston Evening Transcript carries the following story: 

Prof. Julian Huxley, the eminent biologist, and Prof. A. M. 
Low, the scientist, are among the members of a committee of 
well known investigators which is responsible for England being 
minus another famous Spiritualist medium. Harold Evans, 
who has had a great success as the producer of spirit shapes, is 
the victim of the exposure. While he was materializing his 
“sister Catherine,’ in a pitch dark seance chamber, the profes- 
sors suddenly turned on electric flashlights and revealed Evans, 
who was supposed to be tied to a chair, masquerading in the mid - 
dle of the room, gowned in a white flowing garment. His shirt- 
sleeves were rolled up, his shoes had been removed, his coat was 
on the floor and the ropes with which he had been tied were in a 
tangled heap about his chair. 

When the lights were switched on Evans was seen trying to 
lurch back to the chair and tear off his white garment. He then 
fell in what appeared to be a swoon. Physicians present said 
his fainting was a hoax. 

The exposure followed two sittings with Evans by the com- 
mittee acting on behalf of the Sunday Chronicle. At the previous 
seances the investigators felt everything had not been genuine 
and decided to put the medium’s integrity to the supreme test. 
Among the conditions imposed by Evans were that he should 
not be touched during the seance, and that no attempt should 
be made to handle any materialization. 


A Common Church Rally Day 


For the first time the churches of Greater Boston chose a 
common Church Rally Day. There were large posters in Sub- 
way stations, and on Elevated platforms; there were a thousand 
bright bills on the front of a thousand electric cars for four days 
throughout Greater Boston; three or four radio messages by 
prominent speakers; eight editorials in metropolitan newspapers; 
news items on Rally Sunday three weeks in advance; twenty or 
more news items and editorials in as many suburban newspapers; 
a leading article in the Y. M. C. A. news sheet; an editorial in the 
Chamber of Commerce Current Affairs; four news editorials in 
four church weeklies published in Boston; addresses by officials 
of the Federation before ministerial unions; denominational 
conferences; individual ministers placed bills in front of their 
churches and on prominent street corners, and had announce- 
ments in calendars and from the pulpit. More than forty churches 
combined for a common advertisement in four leading city news- 
papers. Some churches arranged special programs. 

The results of this co-operation were gratifying. A Uni- 
versalist church reported fifty per cent increase. A Baptist 
church had “an Easter congregation.’”’ A Congregational church 
added 35 per cent to its regular attendance. A large Baptist 
church in Brookline increased its morning congregation by one 
hundred, and its Sunday school by forty. The First Church of 
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Boston, Unitarian, had its best opening of the church year with a 
60 per cent gain; a colored church increased 15 per cent; a Baptist 
church in Cambridge went up by 40 per cent over its congrega- 
tion the same day a year ago. Feeling the enthusiasm for another 
Rally Day next year, the directors of the Greater Boston Federa- 
tion of Churches met and selected Oct. 2, 1927, as an official 
Rally Sunday for next year. ve 


Noted Reformer Dead 


The Rev. Jason Franklin Chase, nationally known reformer 
and secretary of the New England Watch and Ward Society 
since 1907, recently died of pneumonia at his home in West 
Roxbury, Mass. He first gained prominence through his crusade 
against “the dope evil.”” He was appointed by President Wilson 
a delegate to the Purity Federation in 1913, 1914, 1915, and 1917. 
He was ordained to the Methodist ministry in 1901. 


President of Union Theological Seminary 


Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, pastor of the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church for the past twenty-two years, has been 
inaugurated as president of Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City. He was elected last April to succeed Dr. Arthur C. 
McGiffert, who resigned on account of poor health. 

Dr. Coffin has long been a leader of the liberals in the New 
York Presbytery, and has pledged himself to maintain the inter- 
denominational standards of the seminary. In his inaugural ad- 
dress he said: 

“Union Theological Seminary is committed to the cause 
of Jesus Christ, to his faith and his purpose and his redeeming 
power, to training men and women to spread his Gospel.’ That 
is our raison d’etre. But this commitment need not hinder us 
from the use of scientific methods in dealing with the facts of 
history and experience. 

“God forbid that we should not live up to our honored tra- 
dition of making students look intrepidly at all facts. We owea 
student, having confronted him with various opinions, a frank 
statement of the way in which we bring every thought into 
captivity to the obedience of Christ and employ it for the ad- 
vancement of his cause. 

“We must, possess the confidence of at least a large section 
in the evangelical churches or we can not render the service for 
which we were founded and have been endowed. Our love for 
the church makes us critical of her pathetic inadequacy and wist- 
ful for her revival and reformation. 

“We are not undenominational but interdenominational, as 
the various churches represented in our board of directors and 
faculty witness. We stand for a more Christian church, but we 
would bring it to pass not by scrapping the churches now at 
work but by preparing men to minister in them and to lead them 
into the more comprehensive church which shall be. The 
founders of the seminary never intended it to be an institution 
which stood more exclusively for one wing of the churches, radical 
or conservative. They meant it to stand sufficiently in the 
center that reasonable men of both wings could be at home in 
it. 

“By reason of the broad basis on which its far-sighted 
founders set this institution, by reason of the record of its daunt- 
less leaders and adventurous scholars, by reason of the position 
which it holds in the academic world and in the minds of forward- 
looking churchmen, Union Theological Seminary has no small 
trust to discharge in making possible this religious rebirth and 
advance. With courage and faith we must dedicate ourselves to 
explore here God’s life with His children to-day, to interpret it 
with fearless realism and to train ministers of Christ for the more 
Christian Church of to-morrow.” 


In a Line 
The next meeting of the Northern Baptist Convention will 
be held in Chicago May 30-June 5. . . . The Searchlight, puke 


lished. by Frank L. Norris and W. B. Riley, and considered by 
many as an organ of the Baptist Bible Union, has announced 
itself as an undenominational paper. 
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Understanding Our World 


The Frederick Lynch News Letter 


Germany Enters the League 

Since my last letter, Germany has been received into the 
League of Nations as a member in full and regular standing and 
given a seat upon the Council. This is perhaps the most en- 
couraging thing that has happened since the League was formed. 
Locarno was the beginning and Germany’s entrance makes the 
treaties of Locarno effective. The circumstances of her entrance 
were as significant as the official act of recognition. The Prime 
Ministers of the two nations which have been deadly enemies for 
fifty years vied with each other in words of friendship, co-opera- 
tion and good-will. It has done more to inspire Europe with 
confidence and the sense of security than anything that has 
happened for years. 


The Disarmament Situation 

The disarmament commission is just resuming its sessions. 
Do not grow discouraged over the slow progress. It is an in- 
describably complicated problem the nations have to face, and 
fear has not yet left their hearts. As confidence in the League 
grows in Europe, as it is now rapidly growing, as an agency of 
peace, it will be easier and easier to talk disarmament. Security 
is what all nations seek and the new security will gradually re- 
place the old. Remember that it was only in 1896 when the first 
Hague Conference was called, purposely to discuss disarmament, 
and the nations would not even discuss it. 


Arbitration 

Many of the peace organizations are urging as the next 
step for the United States in its peace program the signing of 
treaties of complete arbitration with all nations. The European 
nations are signing them one by one and some nations are offer- 
ing them to all countries. The Scandinavian nations and Switzer- 
land and Holland are leading the world in making treaty en- 
gagements for the peaceable settlement of every possible inter- 
national dispute, and in reducing their armaments consistently 
with such treaties. The government of Denmark has even 
proposed complete self-disarmament, and the bill therefor has 
passed one house of the Danish parliament. 


The Y. M. C. A. and War 


There have been six international meetings of religious 
groups held in Europe since my last letter. While only two of 
them were devoted entirely to the subject of world peace, this 
subject was uppermost in all the discussions, and officers of our 
American Council of the World Alliance took leading parts in 
those discussions. It should be remembered even though world 
peace was not the only subject before the conference, the living 
together of several hundred delegates from all the nations, with 
the object of dealing with the problems common to them all, 
was a potent factor making for international unity and concord. 
Understanding is the basis of good-will. 


The Universal Religious Peace Conference 


Many of my readers will be interested in the following 
extract from Dr. Atkinson’s Report presented to the World 
Alliance on Oct. 14: 

“T spent considerable time in small group conferences dis- 
cussing the ideals and plans for the Universal Religious Peace 
Conference. This is a particular task of the Church Peace Union, 
but the World Alliance will be involved in it, and it can not be 
successful without the full and hearty co-operation of all our 
groups. Wehave now secured the tacit approval of leaders among 
the Mohammedans, Confucians and three of the religions of 
India. At Geneva I met Dr. K. T. Paul and Sahdu John Nelson 
and Lalla Ram, men representative of the highest thought and 
best life in India. They are enthusiastic for a conference and 
have carried with them to India a letter explaining the plans of 
the conference, and will undertake to form an ‘All India’ Com- 
mittee with Gandhi as honorary chairman. I find in discussing 


the question with representatives in Britain that Gandhi is now 
looked upon as the best hope for peace in the Far East. In Paris 
I had a conference with Cheikh Saad El Labbane, who is a rep- 
resentative in the West of a strong group of Mohammedans 
centering in Cairo. In every conference I have had nothing but 
encouragement. The plans for the conference next summer are 
being perfected so that this great world enterprise will be widely 
representative and will expose the mind of all the religions, and 
not be simply a conference imposed on the rest of the world by 
one Christian group.” 


The World Conference of Christian Endeavor 


The Christian Endeavor members came up to London from 
every land. There were thousands present. Mr. Fred B. Smith 
of our own council was present and made one of the outstanding 
addresses. As in the Y. M. C. A. conference, peace was to the 
front in all the discussions. The Hon. David Lloyd George, 
whose address created great enthusiasm, took for his topic: “The 
Youth of the World for Peace and Good Will.” In the course of 
his address he said: ‘“‘We old fellows have got our psychological 
arteries hardened, and we are not supple enough to adapt our- 
selves to new ideas. We were brought up and have lived in a 
world that regarded human slaughter and war as part of the grim 
essence of civilization. Youth must get away from this idea. 
If it does not, then I warn you that the last war was not the 
greatest that will be waged.” 


The World Alliance at Lausanne 


The Committee on Management met in Lausanne, Aug. 31 
to Sept. 4. Practically all councils were represented. The prin- 
cipal subject discussed was the necessity and usefulness of a 
common agreement among the Balkan states, looking toward 
co-operation and peace. Professor Alivasatos of Greece said 
what was needed was a “Balkan Locarno.” The Balkans offer 
the most perplexing problems conceivable, and all present felt 
that it was almost a miracle that these states had arrived at the 
common agreements reported at the meeting. 


The Universal Christian Conference on Life and Work 


The Continuation Committee met in Berne, Aug. 26-30. 
Almost every member was present. The enthusiasm generated 
at Stockholm had increased if anything, and the committee felt 
that a new era had dawned for the churches of the world. A 
unity had been born that was proving real and effective. The 
meetings were held in the Senate Chamber by invitation of the 
Swiss Government. One important decision arrived at was the 
establishment of a Social Bureau and the appointment of Dr. 
Adolf Keller of Zurich as secretary, to investigate world-wide 
social conditions and to advise the churches in their social service. 
The question of war-guilt, brought up by the Germans, was 
thoroughly discussed, in the most frank but kindly spirit. A sub- 
committee was appointed to draft/a reply, and this document 
will be published in full. ‘ ’ 


The World Conference on Faith and Order 


The committee which is preparing for the World Conference 
on Faith and Order, to be held in Lausanne, August 2-21, in 
1927, met in Berne, Aug. 23-25. About thirty delegates were 
present, very prominent leaders in their communions and coun- 
tries. The meetings were devoted mostly to the preparation 
of the agenda for 1927. The topics to be discussed are of the most 
fundamental character, the creeds, the nature of the church, 
orders, sacraments and polity. Every one felt even at this. 
preliminary meeting that a new era had dawned when the com- 
munions of the world, as far separated from one another as some 
of them are, could meet to discuss these questions in frankness and 
in brotherly spirit. 

Frederick Lynch, 
Educational Secretary. 
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Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
ty ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
Jesus: a Myth 
By George Brandes. A. and C. Boni. 

$2.00. 

Brandes is generally recognized as the 
dean of all critics of literature, a man of 
alert mind, far-reaching interests, and 
great powers of analysis. He is an old 
man, and the thoroughness with which 
he has examined the evidence in a new 
field is another tribute to his greatness 
of mind. 

I have read a good many books which 
argue that Jesus never lived, and it seems 
to me that Brandes’s is saner than most. 
The majority of writers on the subject 
have some fad, some pet theory, which 
they work to death: Egyptian influence, 
Babylonian influence, Syrian influence, 
Nassarean sects, and the rest. Brandes 
starts with no such prejudice, and he 
examines the evidence in a fair and in- 
clusive fashion. 

But I do not find Brandes convincing, 
My chief criticism is that he has nothing 
new to add. He brings out the old ar- 
guments, but he does not meet the con- 
tentions with which those arguments have 
been countered. He knows the case as 
presented by Drews, W. B. Smith, Kal- 
thoff, Couchoud, and the others of the 
Christ-myth school, but he does not know 
the refutative arguments advanced by 
Conybeare, Case, Goguel, and other un- 
biased critics, who have examined the evi- 
dence fairly and come to the conclusion 
‘that it points toward the historicity of 
Jesus. Or if he knows the work of these 
men he ignores it, which is even worse. 

Brandes emphasizes the fact that Greek, 
Roman, and Jewish historians do not men- 
tion Jesus. Concerning the passages in 
Pliny and Josephus, at least, there is room 
for dispute, but, even if we grant his point, 
the argument from silence is never con- 
clusive. 

Then he dwells on the inconsistencies 
and mythical elements in the gospels. 
But mythological trappings are often 
found in conjunction with an_ historical 
personage; similar myths have grown up 
around figures such as Saint - Francis, 
whose historicity is unquestioned. 

As is usual Brandes points out that the 
Christ preached by Paul is a theological 
rather than an historical person. This is 
true, and it is the strongest argument of 
the Christ-myth school, but Maurice 
Goguel, in ‘Jesus the Nazarene,” reviewed 
recently, argues convincingly that Paul’s 
whole attitude toward Jesus presupposes 
an earthly existence. 

The person to whom such a discussion 
is unfamiliar naturally asks where the 
idea of Jesus came from if he never existed. 
The Christ-myth school has an answer 
sto this query; in fact the several. pro- 
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ponents of the school have several an- 
swers. Brandes holds that the idea of 
Jesus, which grew up just as the idea of 
other gods, Osiris, Apollo, or any of them, 
grew up, has its source in the Messianic 
prophecies of the Old Testament and in 
the concepts of the Greek mysteries. 

Of all the proposed sources of the Jesus 
idea it strikes me that the least probable 
is the Messianic prophecies. Any one who 
examines those prophecies is struck by 
the absence of any unity. There was a 
general Messianic hope among the Jews, 
but there was no one dominant concep- 
tion of the Messiah. And the life of 
Jesus, as narrated in the gospels, does not 
correspond even in its general features to 


_ any one of the varied concepts with which 


we are familiar. On the contrary it looks 
as if the evangelists and their contem- 
poraries had searched the scriptures dili- 
gently and applied to Jesus any prophecies 
that, by any conceivable exegesis, might 
be made to fit. A good deal of his life they 
apparently could not fit into the mould at 
all. 

As to the mysteries, I am convinced 
that they influenced Paul’s thought of 
Jesus and, indeed, the whole early de- 
velopment of Christianity. I think one 
ean see the Christian concept of Jesus 
being reshaped to fit the mystery mould. 
But the life of Jesus is analagous to the 
mythical lives of the savior-gods of the 
mystery cults only in its broadest outlines, 
not in the hundred and one little details 
that smack of historicity. 

To me the arguments which Brandes 
presents seem utterly unconvincing. Given 
an historical figure, one can see how Mes- 
sianic prophecy, Greek philosophy, mys- 
tery terminology, and the natural folk- 
tendency to create myths may have 
shared in shaping the conceptions of that 
figure. But to assemble all those ele- 
ments and out of them to construct a god, 
and then to imagine for that god an actual 
earthly existence—that is a little difficult 
to believe in. Not that it is impossible 
but simply that, in the light of critical 
examination of historical evidence, it is 
the less probable of two hypotheses. 

* * 
Is It God’s Word? 
By Joseph Wheless. A. A. Knopf Co. 

It strikes me that Joseph Wheless, who 
is a lawyer, lately Major, Judge Advocate, 
U.S. A., was the man to write a book of 
this kind, precisely because he lacks the 
critical knowledge and the historical in- 
sight characteristic of most scholars who 
write on the Bible. He has been able to 
look upon the Bible as the Fundamentalists 
look upon it, as a literal, inerrant, infal- 
lible transcription of the word of God. 
And he has demonstrated conclusively 
that to look upon it in such a light is 
utterly ridiculous. An enlightened and 


well-informed scholar recognizes the Bible 
for what it is, and he seeks to emphasize 
such passages as have historical or liter- 
ary or religious value. Mr. Wheless starts 
with the assumption that the Bible ig 
something that it really isn’t, just as the 
Funadmentalists do, and as a result, he 
reveals the absurdity of the orthodox view 
far more effectively than do fairer and 
more scholarly works. 

“Is It God’s Word?” is an arsenal of 
facts, enumerating at monotonous length 
the contradictions, inconsistencies, and 
absurdities of both the Old and the New 
Testaments. Every one of intelligence 
knows that such blemishes exist. Ele- 
mentary Bible courses in college teach 
the students not only that there are in- 
consistencies but also how the inconsis- 
tencies came to be. Nobody, however, 
could imagine the number and variety of 
passages obviously not “inspired”? with- 
out the aid of some laborious compilation 
such as that which Mr. Wheless has 
furnished. As a complete and devastating 
refutation of the doctrine of inspiration 
Mr. Wheless’s work is unsurpassed. 

Yet “Is It God’s Word” is of utility 
only to people who desire a good stock of 
ammunition with which to combat the 
Bryanites. Any one who has reached the 
age of religious maturity and has put 
aside the doctrine of infallibility will 
find the book tedious and even childish. 
Mr. Wheless so obviously possesses a 
literalness of mind akin to that of Norris 
and Massee and Macartney that no one 
would expect him to contribute anything 
whatsoever to a rational appreciation of 
the Bible. He can not sympathetically 
reveal to us the human longings which 
underlie the most primitive myths. He 
can not suggest the searching and striving 
which characterize the writings of the 
prophets. He can not understand the 
slow and almost imperceptible steps by 
which a race rises from barbarism and su- 
perstition. All he can understand is the 
matter-of-factness of the Fundamentalist 
position, which, quite correctly, he per- 
ceives is false and untenable. 

* * 
The Church and Truth 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 
$2.50. 

This book is made up of twenty-seven 
addresses and papers at the Church Con- 
gress of the Episcopal Church in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, in 1926. It is issued under 
the direction of Bishop Charles Lewis 
Slattery, who was General Chairman, 
and who writes the introduction. The 
general topics considered are: 1. The 
Church and War. 2. What Message Has 
Evangelical Theology for Our Day? 3. 
What Is Loyal Churchmanship? 4, Ad- 
dress at Jamestown. 5. The New Psy- 
chology and Christian Discipleship, which 
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is considered under the heads of ‘‘Psychol- 
ogy and Belief” and “Psychology and 
Christian Living.” 6. Standards of Suc- 
cess in the Church, which is studied under 
the two heads, ‘“Do Our Present Methods 
of Administration Endanger Spiritual 
Values?” and ‘What Constitutes Minis- 
terial and Parochial Success?” 7. The 
Place of Mysticism in Religion. 

Bishop Slattery says: 

“The Congress passes no resolutions 
and does no business whatever. If a man 
can persuade his brother, who formerly 
disagreed with him, to accept his point 
of view, that is his privilege, but no vote 
is ever taken to show how the pendulum 
swings. Some people worry lest convic- 
tions be held with less intensity because 
they are held, both in the General Con- 
vention and in the Church Congress, with 
more charity than they were held in former 
years. 

“Such fear is needless. We are all 
growing to understand how vast is the 
truth, and how little of it any one of us, 
or all of us together, can see. We are 
growing to distrust conferences which 
aim to gather only those who agree with 
one another. We know that it becomes 
us to be humble, to speak what God has 
revealed to us, and to listen patiently and 
expectantly to that part of the truth which 
others believe that He has revealed to 
them. 

“The Church Congress contends for a 
great principle of comprehension. To its 
loyalty to truth it unites a loyalty to 
fellowship and to love.” 

These papers are of unusual merit. The 
Congress itself is described as the best 
Congress in the fifty-two years of its his- 
tory. Many standpoints are represented. 
For example, in the discussion of ‘‘The 
Church and War,’’ Major-General William 
M. Black, U. S. Army, Retired, Paul 
Jones, Secretary of the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation, and G. Ashton Oldham, D. D., 
Bishop Coadjutor of Albany, take part. 

The paper by W. Russell Bowie, D. D., 
of New York, and Bishop Beverly D. 
Tucker, D. D., of Southern Virginia, 
brought out an illuminating discussion. 

Another discussion of general interest 
was that on “The Place of Mysticism in 
Religion.” The rector of the Church of 
St. Mary the Virgin, New York, and the 
rector of St. Bartholomew’s Church, New 
York, representing the high church and 
the broad church respectively, discussed 
this subject and brought out an interest- 
ing discussion. 

XGvAM Be 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 
(Continued from page 2) 
incidents which had taken place in his 
ministry at Mt. Vernon, at Troy, in Brook- 
line, and to cite the lessons that experience 
had taught him. He told of his first visit 
to hear Dr. Chapin preach in New York, 
the wonderful impression the golden voice 


of that great orator had made upon him, 
and his consternation at being invited, 
eight years later, to fill that very pulpit 
during an illness of the pastor. He told 
of his first meeting with Roscoe Pierce, 
an incident of particular interest, as Mrs. 
Pierce was in attendance at the meeting. 

“Tt has always been my luck,” he said 
whimsically, “to buck up against a heavy 
church debt. The churches I became pas- 
tor of always had a debt incurred before 
my arrival which it was up to me to pay 
off. This was the case at Troy. A. B. 
Hervey had improved the church building 
in the last years of his pastorate, and the 
improvements and the debt were both be- 
queathed to me. Some years later I was 
back in that church at a convention and 
was talking with Hervey. ‘All this re- 
modeling was done when I was minister 
here,’ he remarked, looking about him. 
‘Let’s see, you weren’t here very long, 


were you?’ ‘Just long enough,’ I replied, 
‘to pay for all these things that you did.’ ” 

“There never was a time in the world,” 
concluded Dr. Conklin, ‘when our mes- 
sage had so little opposition to encounter, 
so let us go about spreading our message. 
We should remember the last vision of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, to whom the Lord 
said, ‘Thomas, thou hast done so much 
for me. What can I give thee in return?’ 
And the saint answered, ‘Only thyself, 
Lord.’ That were compensation enough 
for any of us, that and to know that those 
who love God are one with us in spirit. 
As for me, a great part of my repayment 
will be the vision of this friendly company 
this morning.” 

The meeting adjourned at twelve 
o’clock to Dr. van Schaick’s apartment on 
the top floor, where a buffet lunch was 
served. 

TOY a kes 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS FOR JAPAN . 


In a letter recently received from Mrs. 
Cary she rejoices over the fact that so 
many dolls are to be sent to Japan and she 
hopes that some of them will reach her 
house. She says, “There are three little 
girls to whom I give private lessons to 
whom I should adore to give the most 
beautiful possible dolls, and for the poor 
little neighborhood children we need quan- 
tity really more than quality becauss 
some of them just could not keep the dolls 
clean for long. 

“Do you suppose enough Guilds or 
Sunday schools or both would be in- 
terested enough to send me great quan- 
tities of paper dolls? In my primary 
classes I teach about 370 children. I’d so 
love to give them each a doll next Dolls’ 
Holiday. I have been cutting out dolls 
from magazines, but so many of the pic- 
tures have overlapping hands or feet or 
things, that they accumulate slowly. Last 
year I could supply only one or two classes. 
The boys even love boy paper dolls.” 

Mrs. Cary goes on to say that she would 
like so much to receive large and small 
Perry Pictures of the Life of Christ and of 
Old Testament characters too. Packages 
for Japan should be sent now if they are 
to reach our workers for Christmas. 

* * 


THE LANGUAGE OF LOVE 


At a tea given by the American Board 
missionaries at Mahableshwar, India, Ma- 
hatma Gandhi made a brief address, speak- 
ing particularly to the missionary mem- 
bers of the language school. He expressed 
his hearty approval of the desire of the 
young missionaries to learn the language 
of the country, and paid tribute to the 
linguistic achievements of the missionary 
group. He stated his regret, however, 
at the failure of many missionaries—in 


fact most of the missionaries—to learn the 
language of the Indian heart—the lan- 
guage of love. This failure is the more 
disappointing because the missionaries 
come to India in the name of love, and the 
Indian expects, and has the right to expect, 
the manifestations of this spirit. The mis- 
sionary preaches love, but how often his 
actions belie his words.—October issue 
Missionary Review of the World. 

And the language of the Indian heart is 
no different from the language of the 
Japanese, Chinese, or American heart. 
Perhaps we should all study the “language 


of love.” 
* * 


HOW TO SHIP FRIENDSHIP DOLLS, 


We have definite instructions for the 
shipping of the Friendship Dolls for Japan 
as follows: 

They should be sent direct to the Doll 
Travel Bureau, 289 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, just as soon as dressed. Do 
not hold up shipment until the last min- 
ute, for the Doll Travel Bureau has a 
tremendous task ahead to get dolls packed 
and ready for shipment to Japan. Be 
sure that the passport and ticket are 
pinned to the doll, and remember your 
letter of friendship and good-will which 
should also be attached to the doll. 

Approximately 175 dolls have gone out 
from W. N. M. A. headquarters. These 
have been sent to Mission Circles and 
Sunday schools, and to interested in- 
dividuals. Because the time for dressing 
the dolls is getting short, any orders should 
be sent direct to the Doll Travel Bureau 
at the above address, instead of to 176 
Newbury Street. This will save delay in 
shipment. Dolls so ordered cost $3.00 
and the ticket and passport $1.00. Check 
or money-order should accompany each 
order. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
November 14-November 20. Somer- 
ville, Mass. (First); Headquarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 
November 14-November 20. 
N. J., Headquarters. 
Dr. Huntley: 
November 14-November 20. New Hav- 
en, Conn.; Bridgeport, Conn.; Meriden, 
Conn.; Hartford, Conn.; Danbury, Conn. 
* * 
SHIPPING THE FRIENDSHIP DOLLS 


The Doll Travel Bureau at 289 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, is now ready to 
receive and ship the Friendship Dolls. 
They should be carefully packed with 
ticket and passport attached and the mes- 
sage included, and sent to the Doll Travel 
Bureau, 289 Fourth Ave., New York City, 
at the earliest possible date. Shipping has 
already begun, and the early sending of 
the dressed dolls will be a great help. 

Friends wishing to share in this project 
must act very promptly. They may pur- 
chase dolls from the Doll Travel Bureau 
for three dollars with one dollar additional 
for passport, but it is highly desirable that 
all Friendship dolls be dressed and shipped 
to New York before the end of November. 


* * 


IDEALS IN ILLINOIS 


The new board of officers of the IIli- 
nois Universalist Sunday School Associa- 
tion believes in making very definite re- 
quests. Here are its ideals for each school 
in its territory: 

A teacher and an assistant for every class. 

A Home Department. 

A Cradle Roll. 

A workers’ conference. 

A visit from a trained worker in re- 
ligious education. 

A contribution from every pupil for 
missionary offerings. 

A twenty per cent gain in membership. 

We await next year’s report and expect 
them to be fine. 


* * 


FOR TELLERS OF STORIES 


Would you be interested in a Bibliog- 
raphy of 700 Story Titles and 200 Book 
Titles in which the stories may be found? 
The Bibliography furnishes suggestions 
for material from kindergarten through 
the eighth grade, and the story titles are 
arranged according to grade, month and 
ethical value. The seventh and eighth 
grade stories are also of use in high school. 
The Bibliography is in pamphlet form of 
nineteen pages and sells for $1.00 plus 
postage. It is compiled by Annie L. Mac- 
kinnon, Instructor in Story Telling and 
Children’s Literature, in Liberal Arts- 
Teachers College and Observation School, 
University of Akron. 


Newark, 


THE HOPE OF THE NEAR EAST 
These Bright Youngsters and Others 
Like Them, Trained by the Near 
East Relief for Useful Citizenship, 
are the Most Hopeful Factor in a 
Deplorable Situation 
* x 


ATTENDANCE AT PASADENA 


General Sunday School Association, 
Dear friends: 

The writer observed the attached clip- 
ping in a recent issue of the Christian 
Leader. Congratulations to the Springfield 
Sunday school and may each year show 
an improvement. 

On the first Sunday of this month our 
school recognized its most faithful members 
with the Robert Raikes diplomas and 
seals, a custom we have been following for 
eight years. 

The following 
for the year. 

Myra Mercer: Ist year diploma. 

Barbara Turner: lst year diploma. 

Flora Turner: Ist year diploma. 

Uldine Hollenbeck: 2d year seal. 

Allene Braddock: 5th year seal. 

Alma Borgeson: 5th year seal. 

Charlton Kerr: 6th year seal. 

Charles Harter: 6th year seal. 

Joe Kerr: 7th year seal. 

Clarence Braddock: 7th year seal. 

Raymond Braddock: 8th year (alumni 
diploma). 

Margareta Braddock: 8th year (alumni 
diploma). 

Donald Strawn: 9th year seal (alumni 
diploma). 

Helen Henry (daughter of Rev. Carl 
F. Henry): 17th year seal (alumni di- 
ploma), 


indicates our record 


Note that four members of the Brad- 
dock family are there 100 per cent as well 
as two members of the Kerr family. In 
the first case the mother is financial secre- 
tary of the school and in the other the 
mother is a faithful Sunday school teacher 
of junior boys. 

Miss Henry started her record in the 
Bangor, Maine, Sunday school, and to 
this date has never missed Sunday school 
year in and year out. In the summer 
when on vacation, and she is a great lover 
of the mountains, if there is no church 
within walking or riding distance Miss 
Henry gathers a class of whomever she can 
invite. and “makes” her own Sunday 
school. 

You probably know how this diploma is 
used. Our Sunday school board is em- 
powered to grant written excuses for ab- 
sence for the cause of real sickness. If a 
member must be out of town on a Sunday 
he must attend some Sunday school and 
file a note to this effect with the Sunday 
school board. 

Our enrollment is now 215 and many 
more only miss the diploma by one or two 
Sundays. 

Yours for better and bigger Sunday 
schools, 

L.E. Morrison, Superintendent. 

Throop Memorial Sunday school, Pasa- 

dena, California. 

* * 


DR. PERKINS FOR WASHINGTON 


The gifted man who has been chosen 
for leadership in our Washington church 
is devoted to religion, to education and to 
religious education. Dr. Perkins has 
been, from its organization, one of the 
firmest and most helpful friends of the 
General Sunday School Association, al- 
ways wise in counsel and generous in ac- 
tion. 

In his own school at Lynn he has shown 
his appreciation of the teaching function 
of the church. Mr. Hempel, the Director 
of Young People’s Activities, bears con- 
stant and eager witness to the guidance 
and support by which the pastor has 
helped to make the school pre-eminent in 
the city. 

It goes without saying that in Washing- 
ton Dr. Perkins will continue his interest 
and that, as a result, our school there will 
grow in size, in educational efficiency and 
in spiritual power. 


* * 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


Miss Eva Kennedy, an intimate friend 
of Miss Slaughter, now a student at Bos- 
ton University, has become director of 
young people’s work at the Beacon Church 
in Brookline. Miss Geneva George, also 
of Boston University, holds a similar posi- 
tion in our church at Arlington. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Principal Arthur W. Peirce of Dean 
Academy has secured from a lady in Dor- 
chester an oil painting of Hosea Ballou 
the first, which he has turned over to 
Dr. John Smith Lowe, General Superinten- 
dent, and which will be hung at Univer- 
salist Headquarters. The name of the 
artist is unknown. 


Andrew J. Weakley, active in National 
Y. P. C. U. work for many years, is start- 
ing business for himself in electrical con- 
tracting at 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Arthur W. Grose of All Souls 
Church, Brooklyn, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Alliance. 


Mr. and Mrs. John H. Harrison of New 
York City, Mr. F. O. Knight of Ludlow, 
Vt., and Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Knight 
and son, of White Plains, N. Y., were in 
Boston Nov. 6 in attendance upon the 
Harvard-Princeton game, and visited Uni- 
versalist Headquarters. 


Rev. Harry Adams Hersey went upon 
the stump in behalf of Cristman, the anti- 
saloon candidate for the United States 
Senate in New York State. 


Miss Alice C. Atwood of Washington 
was one of the speakers at the meeting of 
the Botanical Society of Washington in 
the Assembly Hall of the Cosmos Club 
Tuesday night, Nov. 2. 


Rev. Francis B. Bishop of 146 N. W. 
9th Avenue, Miami, Florida, Southern 
Superintendent of the Universalist Church, 
reports that the repairs on the parish 
house unroofed by the West Indian hurri- 
cane, in Miami, are nearing completion, 
and the house will be occupied again in a 
few days. 


Dr. Harry Westbrook Reed is recovering 
with remarkable rapidity from the serious 
operation reported last week. 


Rev. Henry L. Parkhurst of Woods- 
ville, N. H., will become pastor of the 
churches at South Weymouth and Nor- 
well, Mass., on Dec. 1. 


Rev. Edwin L. Noble has accepted the 
unanimous invitation of the Quincy, Mass., 
church to become its minister, and will be- 
gin his pastorate Dec. 1. 


Rev. 8. H. Roblin, D. D., of the Church 
of the Redemption, Boston, has just an- 
nounced that the American Guild of Or- 
ganists will hold a service in the Church of 
the Redemption on the evening of Nov. 22 
at 8 o’clock. A great French organist is 
to give a recital. 


OUR HEADQUARTERS STAFF 


Rev. Roger F. Etz has been at Ariton, 
Alabama, the past week in attendance upon 
the Universalist State Convention. He 
will stop at Greensboro, N. C., and Suffolk, 
Va., on his way home. 


and Interests 


California 


Pasadena.—Rev. Carl F. Henry, pastor. 
On a recent Sunday our church school sur- 
passed all previous records of enrollment, 
reaching a total of 210. The sensation 
was so pleasing that two weeks later 
we beat this mark by five. Under our 
system of counting that means that 215 
different persons, not reckoning casual 
visitors, have been in attendance, in the 
last three weeks. Onarecent Sunday three 
Robert Raikes diplomas were awarded 
for a year’s unbroken attendance and at- 
tendance seals were given to eleven others. 
Miss Helen Henry received a seal for her 
seventeenth consecutive year without an 
absence except for cause. One Sunday 
she was on shipboard, but spent the church 
school hour in the study of the lesson. 
Two Sundays she was in Yosemite Valley 
where, lacking church school privileges, 
she supplied her own by gathering ten or 
twelve fellow-campers about her for an 
hour of Bible study. Mr. L. E. Morrison 
is the 
Pasadena school. On the afternoon of 
Oct. 10 thirty-three of our people drove to 
the state meeting of the Y. P. C. U. at 
Santa Paula (seventy miles) and returned 
after the evening session. Our church 
school orchestra of twelve musicians 
all made the trip and furnished music for 
the convention. The meetings of the 
Women’s League, under the leadership of 
Mrs. T. S. Heskett, are largely attended 
and much work is being done for the needy 
and in preparation for the annual bazar. 
Sunday, Oct. 31, was Reunion Day in our 
church. The morning service was followed 
by a dinner and an afternoon meeting at 
which Dr. Daniel F. Fox, pastor of the 
First Congregational Church of Pasadena, 
was an honored guest. 

Oakland.—Rev. Bernard C. Ruggles, 
pastor. Arthur Nash delivered a masterly 
address Sunday morning, Oct. 3. Three 
hundred people packed our Rose Room 
for the service. On Sunday evening our 
congregation was generously represented 
in the great throng at the First Methodist 
Church, where Arthur Nash so fired the 
pastor, Dr. Lowther, that he declared that 
we should have planned for a great revival 
in Oakland with Mr. Nash as the evangel- 
ist. On Thursday, Sept. 30, he addressed 
the Pacific School of Religion (Congrega- 
tional) at Berkeley, and on Friday, Oct. 1, 
addressed a mass meeting at Plymouth 
Congregational Church, under the auspices 
of the Oakland Federation of Churches. 
All in all the entire series of meetings 
greatly benefited our cause. 


Illinois 
Joliet.—Rev. Walter Henry Macpherson, 
pastor. At the annual parish meeting on 
Oct. 22 reports were most encouraging. 


devoted superintendent of our: 


All of the Ladies’ Aid chapters are pushing 
the bazar, to be held Dec. 4. At the last 
meeting sixteen women from the Aurora 
Universalist Society were guests. The 
Clara Barton Guild gave a card party 
Nov. 9. The Men’s Club is already making 
plans for a big Washington Banquet. 
Dr. J. M. Tilden recently preached a help- 
ful sermon on ‘Service.’ A Lombard 
Dinner was held Nov. 10. The Sunday 
school Hallowe’en Party proved a real 
family affair. A movie furnished the en- 
tertainment. Our Junior, Intermediate, 
and Senior Unions are progressing. The 
Y. P. C. U. had a Hallowe’en dance and is 
now planning for a football dance the last 
Friday in November. They will have 
complete charge of the morning service on 
YP Cx UeDay. 

Litchfield.—Rev. Almira Cheney closed 
a successful, though brief, pastorate Sun- 
day Oct. 31. While here she had good 
congregations, also she introduced the 
Cradle Roll and Home Department in 
the church school, securing for superin- 
tendents Miss Helene Burnett for the 
Cradle Roll and Miss Virginia Palmer for 
the Home Department. It is to be re- 
gretted that Miss Cheney found it impos- 
sible to remain longer. The Sunday 
school, under the efficient leadership of 
the superintendent, Mrs. C. O. Richards, 
is progressing. A Hallowe’en party was 
given the members of the school Friday 
night, Oct. 29, which was well attended. 
New members are being received fre- 
quently. Plans are being made to observe 
Japan Sunday, and the Near East offering 
will be taken during the Christmas season. 


Kansas 

Hutchinson.—The Southwest Superin- 
tendent, Rev. James Houghton, occupied 
the pulpit Oct. 17 and 24, and Rev. Henry 
C. Ledyard conducted the sermons. Mr. 
Ledyard will be in charge during Novem- 
ber, probably longer. The Sunday school 
attendance is showing a material increase 
over last year. Mrs. Margaret Seward is 
superintendent. This church entertained 
the State Convention Nov. 10, also the 
Southwestern Federation of Religious Lib- 
erals Nov. 9 to 11. 


Maine 

Bangor.—Rey. Ashley A. Smith, D. D., 
pastor. The quarterly communion and 
fellowship meeting was held Sunday eve- 
ning, Oct. 3, when one member was re- 
ceived into the church. Early in October 
the Y. P. C. U. organized a Junior Union. 
A devotional service is held each Sunday 
at 4 p.m., on the same outline as the Y. P. 
C. U. A few weeks ago our young people 
visited the Brownville Congregational 
church and helped to organize their young 
people’s society. Recently the Brownville 
young people joined in a fellowship devo- 
tional meeting with the Union of this 
church. On the evening of Oct. 19 a con- 
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cert was given at the Dorothy Memorial 
building by the Forest Ave. Congrega- 
tional Church. At the Sunday morning 
service Oct. 24 Rev. Harold Marshall, 
D. D., manager of the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House and the Leader, spoke in this 
church, and his address was broadcast 
over the radio. At the morning service 
Oct. 31 a brief talk on Boy Scout Prin- 
ciples, Purposes and Problems, was given 
by Mr. Clarence Roundy, chief Scout- 
master of the Penobscot Council. This 
was preparatory to the Boy Scout drive 
for funds the following week. In the 
afternoon the choir co-operated with Dr. 
Smith in conducting services at the Carmel 
Community church, about fifteen niiles 
from Bangor. 


Maryland 
Baltimore.—Rev. Hal T. Kearns, pastor. 
The celebration of the redecoration of our 
church on the evening of Oct. 21 was a 
splendid occasion. Rev. F. R. Sturtevant, 


minister of the Unitarian church, Rey.: 


J. N. McDonald, minister of the Congre- 
gational church, and Rey. E. P. Frye, 
minister of the Guilford Ave. Methodist 
Episcopal Church, took part in the ser- 
vice. Greetings from the Baltimore Fede- 
ration of Churches were brought by the 
Executive Secretary, Dr. Nolan R. Best. 
The principal address was given by Dr. 
John 8. Lowe, our General Superinten- 
dent. The service was followed by an in- 
formal reception to Dr. and Mrs. Lowe, 
the minister and his wife, and the church 
officers. 


Massachusetts 


Lynn.—Rev. F. W. Perkins, D. D., 
pastor. All Souls Sunday was observed 
Noy. 7. The beautiful custom of send- 
ing floral offerings in memory of loved 
ones adds much to this observance. On 
Friday, Nov. 19, the Universalist Wom- 
en’s Alliance of Boston meets with us. In 
view of Dr. Perkins’s departure to Wash- 
ington on the first of the year, his annual 
reception, which is customarily held in 
the latter part of October, will not be held 
until December. The Y. P. C. U. gave 
its annual Minstrel Show on Friday, Oct. 
29. TheSenior Y. P. C. U. has had fifteen 
new members this fall. It brought back 
the Efficiency Banner from the State 
Convention. Our Juniors also brought 
back the Junior Efficiency Shield. Sev- 
eral new pupils have been enrolled in the 
church school, which continues its fine 
work under the direction of Mr. Hempel. 

‘Yarmouthport.—Rev. W. H. Morrison, 
D.D.,pastor. We are now having preach- 
ing services upon each alternate Sunday. 
After Dr. Morrison’s visit on Oct. 21, a 
prominent citizen remarked, ‘‘They have 
a corking preacher there who is worth 
listening to; that is where the people of 
the town ought to attend.”’ For Nov. 7, 
Dr. Morrrison’s subject was ‘Who has 
the right to throw stones at the sinner?” 
On Sunday, Oct. 31, in place of a preaching 
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service, a sacred concert was given. There 
were solos and anthems by the choir; selec- 
tions by the Mattakese Orchestra; scrip- 
ture reading and prayer by Mrs. Kelley, 
president of the W. C. T. U. It was a 
rainy day and yet there were seventy- 
eight present, the largest number seen in 
any local church ina long time. At one 
other church on the same day there were 
eight and in the other fourteen. The 
women are to give a drama in the hall in 
the week of Nov. 14. A little later the 
men are to present a minstrel show. The 
church is soon to be connected with the 
electric current so that a lantern may be 
installed and illustrated lectures given. 
The State Convention has just given us 
$100 towards the repair work and paint- 
ing we are having done, 

Chelsea.—Rev. B. F. McIntire, pastor. 
Miss Elizabeth Newton has been engaged 
to have charge of our church school and 
assist in the work of the boys and girls. 
A troop of Boy Scouts has been formed 
under the leadership of Mr. Ferris, Scout 
Executive. The return of the vested 
choir is a great addition to our morning 
service. 

Attleboro.—Rev. I. V. Lobdell, pastor. 
The annual parish meeting and supper 
were held on Nov. 10. Dr. Huntley of 
the General Sunday School Association 
was present on Oct. 11 to speak at the 
monthly officers’ and teachers’ meeting. 
Mrs. Janet H. Blackford, recently of 
Bridgeport, has taken up the work of Di- 
rector of Religious Education. 

New Bedford.—Rev. P. T. Smith, 
pastor. Friday, Noy. 5, was guest night 
at the Mothers’ Club. Mrs. A. L. Shock- 
ley gave an illustrated lecture on her trip 
to South America. The Y. P. C. U. and 
the church school both had very success- 
ful Hallowe’en parties. 

Malden.—Rev. C. J. Cowing, pastor. 
The Mission Circle of our church observed 
its twenty-seventh anniversary recently 
by a birthday luncheon. There were 
three speakers, Rev. Katharine H. Ball, 
Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, and Mrs. George B. 
Libby. Each member brought a guest. 

North Orange.—Rev. C. F. McIntire, 
pastor. Our fair, held Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Oct. 26 and 27, was a grand 
success. Besides the usual sales booths, 
special features of the two day fair 
were turkey suppers on both nights, a 
good dramatic entertainment, and a dance. 
Our patronage this year was even better 
than usual, and the largest number for 
several years partook of the suppers. 

Newtonville.—Rev. Rubens Rea Had- 
ley, pastor. Beginning on Sunday evening, 
Nov. 7, the minister is presenting a series 
of illustrated sermons as follows: Nov. 7, 
“The Enemy;” 14, ‘“Abie’s Irish Rose;” 
21, “Quo Vadis;” 28, “The Covered Wag- 
on;” Dec. 5, “The Rag Man;” 12, “Folk 
Lore of the American Indians,” by 
Mabel Frances Knight. This church has 
Neighbors’ Night with supper and enter- 
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tainment on the second Thursday of each 
month. Mr. and Mrs. Hadley were Uni- 
versalist delegates at the annual meeting 
of the Massachusetts Federation of 
Churches at Sterling on Friday, Nov. 5. 

Everett.—Rev. Ulysses S. Milburn, 
pastor. On Thursday evening, Oct. 28, 
a large and enthusiastic company of this 
church had supper together. After sup- 
per the pastor spoke of ‘The Need and 
Needs of a Liberal Church in Everett.” 
All this was preparatory to the every 
member canvass, which this year is being 
more systematically carried on than ever 
because the church has laid out for itself 
a bigger program than ever. 

Orange.—Rey. Arthur A. Blair, pastor. 
The Men’s Club opened its season on Oct. 
13, with an address by Arthur K. Reading 
on ‘‘Law Enforcement.” On Nov. 3, Rev. 
Carlyle Summerbell of Roslindale was 
the speaker. His subject was ‘Does 
America want adequate preparedness, or 
shall we adopt Pacifism?”’ In February 
the men are to listen to Governor Fuller 
or Lieutenant Governor Allen, and at the 
March meeting Frank A. Goodwin, Regis- 
trar of Motor Vehicles, will speak on 
“The Regulation of Motor Traffic.” 

North Adams.—Rev. C. C. Conner and 
Rev. Mary Andrew Conner, pastors. 
During October, the various organizations 
have held numerous successful activities. 
A silver tea under the auspices of the 
Ladies’ Aid was held at the home of Mrs. 
Geo. H. Bedford. A supper in November 
and a Christmas sale early in December 
are also being planned. The Comrades 
served a pancake supper and are making 
plans to give several more suppers, also 
a play. At a meeting held recently Mr. 
Geo. H. Bedford was elected president. 
The acting president of the Y. P. C. U. is 
also planning to call a meeting of all 
the young people of the parish to make 
plans for the coming year. 

Lowell, Grace Church.—Rev. Isaac 
Smith, pastor. The Rainbow Fair was 
held Wednesday and Thursday, Nov. 10 
and 11. On Wednesday evening there 
was an entertainment, ’’The Hat Shop.” 
On Thursday evening there was the annual 
supper prepared by the men of Grace 
Church. Ora Hardy was in charge of the 
dining room, and J. Albert Evans was at 
the head of the kitchen. On Thanks- 
giving eve the churches of the Highlands 
will unite in a Thanksgiving service, in 
Calvary Baptist Church. The sermon 
is to be delivered by Rev. J.-R. Chaffee of 
Highland Methodist Episcopal Church. 


New Hampshire 

Manchester.—-Rev. A. W. Altenbern, 
pastor. A joint meeting of the Leighton 
Men’s Club of the First Universalist 
Church and the Unitarian Layman’s 
League was held at the Universalist 
church on Tuesday evening, Oct. 26. 
The addresses were by Rev. Harry F. 
Shook, minister of the Universalist church 
at Concord, N. H., who spoke on “Some 
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Phases of Our Club Work in Concord,” 
and Dr. John A. Cousens, president of 
Tufts College. Dr. Cousens spoke on Re- 
ligion and Education, drawing from his 
wide experience in dealing with students. 
Before the meeting a supper was served 
under the direction of Miss Eva Barnard, 
chairman of the kitchen committee. 

Portsmouth.—Rev. Allen Brown, pas- 
tor. Under the direction of the Ladies’ 
Social Circle the parish held a lawn fete 
in the early part of August. It was a 
social and financial success. In October the 
Circle gave a public supper that yielded a 
good financial return. The cornerstone of 
the church was laid Oct. 23, 1896. To 
celebrate the thirtieth anniversary a public 
reception was held on the afternoon of 
Oct. 23, and a special service was held 
on the 24th. The preacher that day was 
Dr. John van Schaick, who was greatly 
enjoyed. Our excellent choir gave extra 
music. This parish sent $10 to the Minis- 
terial Relief fund and $11.15 to the State 
Home Mission fund. 


New York 


Little Falls.—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, 
pastor. Mr. George Epman is the new 
chairman of the board of trustees, filling 
the place of Mr. Charles Wright, who re- 
signed because of poor health. At our 
annual Harvest Supper 340 persons were 
fed, the ladies realizing $101. Our Mis- 
sion Society raised $25 by a food sale, 
which will be sent to help build our Rocky 
Mount church. On Nov. 24, the Clara 
Barton girls will give a play entitled ‘‘Aunt 
Maggie’s Will.” On Dec. 7, 8 and 9 our 
annual fair will be held in the Y. M.C. A. 
The ladies are redecorating and furnishing 
a room in our church which will be used 
as a ladies’ sitting room. On Oct. 30, 
Mr. Brooks spoke at the reopening of the 
Newville Union church. The ministers 
of our Mohawk Valley churches will hold 
regular meetings in Little Falls the first 
Monday of each month. Our morning 
services continue to attract new people. 


North Carolina 


Kinston.—Rev. George Wood, pastor. 
Last year the income of the church from 
all sources was a little over $1,600, of 
which $425 was sent to the W. N. M.A., 
toward ministerial support. .The present 
goal is $500 for the same purpose. The 
illustrated drama will again be used twice 
this year each month for six months, as it 
proved a success last season. The sub- 
jects include “The Fool;’’ “Lorna Doone;’”’ 
“The Inside of the Cup;” ‘“Abie’s Irish 
Rose;” “Smilin’ Through,” etc., themes of 
value and inspiration. Mr. Wood is 
financing these by outside donations, so 
that we expect to enrich our treasury dur- 
ing the season as well as considerably in- 
crease our attendance. The Ladies’ 
Circle met with increased success this 
year at the fair, netting something over 
$110, while the C. B. G. took in about 
$40 from the sale of fruit and candy. The 
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school, Guild and Mission Circle will each 
contribute toward the Five Year Program. 
Sunday, Oct. 31, the quarterly session of 
the Clayton Memorial Association was 
held in the Woodington church with a good 
attendance and fine interest. John T. 
Fitzgerald preached a splendid sermon on 
“The Soul’s Thirst for God.”’ The usual 
dinner followed, which, despite the im- 
possible cotton market, revealed no 
scarcity. At 2.30 p.m., Mr. Wood spoke 
on “The Wayfarer,’ which he had seen 
when out West. Items of business were 
taken up in groups, and offering made 
toward our benevolence budget. The 
Kinston church is anxious to receive pack- 
ages of rummage again this year, as our 
rummage house is nearly empty. 
Ohio 

Kent.—Rev. F. Osten-Sacken, Ph. D., 
pastor. During September the junior 
congregation enjoyed a “hike” with the 
pastor. On the 11th they walked to Twin 
Lakes, about three miles and a half from 
the city, with eighteen in the party. Lunch 
was prepared and served by the girls. 
All marched back, refusing automobiles 
provided in case of need. Another hike 


was planned for the 25th. Weather being 


uncertain on that day, the juniors had a 
good time in the social rooms of the 
church instead. July 25 awards were dis- 
tributed to the juniors for regular at- 
tendance at church service during the past 
five months. Twenty out of a possible 
thirty-seven received badges for good 
attendance—four first class, ten second 
class, and six third class. In connection 
with the junior congregation, we have now 
the “Go-to-Church” Band. One group 
has a contest between the different grades, 
and the other between the boys and girls. 
The winners of either of these groups will 
receive at the end of four months a trophy; 
the group winning through the entire con- 
test, at the end of eight months, will 
keep the trophy. On Oct. 18 the Junior 
Clara Barton Guild started by Mrs. Osten- 
Sacken, and assisted by Mrs. Charles 
Campbell, was formally installed and the 
girls initiated in connection with the ini- 
tiation of a class of Senior Guild. There 
are now seven members. The girls of the 
Junior Guild sing for the Sunday school. 
Oct. 22 the Junior Guild gave a Hallowe’en 
Party at the social rooms of the church. 
The pastor was recently elected a director 
of the local Welfare Association, also 
regularly initiated in the ranks of the local 
Kiwanis Club. 


Rhode Island 


East Providence.—The loss of the ser- 
vices of Dr. Henry I. Cushman was a 
serious one to this parish. But every one 
is pleased to have as his successor Rev. 
Frederick A. Wilmot, who has been with us 
for several weeks now. Mr. Wilmot fills 
our pulpit as stated supply and continues 
his work as religious editor of the Providence 
Journal and Bulletin. His weekly page in 
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these prominent newspapers covers the 
local and the larger national and world- 
wide religious events of the day. As a 
news feature it is unique, and the ability 
of Mr. Wilmot has brought it to an ex- 
ceedingly high level of craftsmanship 
and social insight. 
* * 


THE KLAN VS. PROTESTANTISM 


Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, pastor of the 
First Universalist Church of Woonsocket, 
R. I., recently addressed the Kumjoynus 
Men’s Class of the First Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of that city. He took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to refute the 
claim that the Ku Klux Klan is advancing 
the cause of Protestantism. On the con- 
trary, he contended, the Klan, through its 
program of persecution directed against 
Catholics and Jews, is proving a veritable 
handicap to the growth of Protestantism 
and strengthening the defenses of those 
whom it would weaken. 

“T will probably be reminded,” said Mr. 
Ellenwood, ‘‘that the Klan never inter- 
feres with the right of any citizen to vote 
and to exercise his citizenship according 
to his own convictions. But I insist that 
whenever any human being discovers that 
his legitimate political aspirations and 
ambitions as guaranteed to him by the 
Constitution of the United States are be- 
ing opposed and denied because of his 
religion or his racial origin, he is entirely 
justified in his conviction that he is, in so 
far, the victim of religious and racial 
discrimination. The freedom of the fran- 
chise does not comprise all of the political 
rights of Americans. Freedom to express 
oneself and to serve one’s country in polit- 
ical leadership is also an inherent right of 
every American, regardless of religious 
conviction or racial origin. To deny that 
right is to prove recreant to the very spirit 
of the Protestant Reformation, to grossly 
misinterpret the genius of the Protestant 
ideal. To fight the attempt to ‘Make 
America Catholic’ by an avowed political 
program to ‘Keep America Protestant’ 
is to inject a virus of prejudice and hatred 
into our civic and social fabric, with such 
disastrous reactions as will soon prove the 
remedy to be more deadly than the disease. 

“T can hardly imagine any method 
better calculated to revive and renew the 
life of the religious and racial groups to 
which the Klan is opposed, than the pro- 
gram now being carried forward, and 
through which the Klan, curiously enough, 
imagines it is doing Protestantism a 
signal service. 

“The neglect, indifference, and spiritual 
indolence of all too many members of 
the various churches constitute the most 
serious danger which threatens the life 
of Protestantism to-day. And, because I 
have received no convincing evidence that 
the Klan recgnizes this danger, or has 
any program to meet the situation, I 
contemplate with no enthusiasm whatever 
the fervid avowals of the Klan for the 
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‘faith of our fathers.’ If the Klan de- 
sires to immortalize itself as the protector 
of Protestantism and the ‘savior of Ameri- 
can ideals,’ let it no longer occupy itself 
with wordy indorsement of Protestantism, 
but let it start and persistently pursue 
2 campaign of loyalty to the churches of 
Protestant faith, which shall so change the 
present condition that the leaders of 
Protestantism, so often deploring their 
half-filled and customarily feminized 
churches, can again hold up their heads 
with pride because their people have 
shown forth their faith by their works. 
If Protestants everywhere will consistently 
and persistently emulate the commend- 
able and very inspiring zeal and devotion 
of their Catholic neighbors, there need be 
no frenzied resort to the strife producing 
and utterly abortive methods of the Ku 
Klux Klan in order to keep the Protestant 
ideal of democracy dominant in America.” 
* * 
LECTURE COURSE AT MAN- 
CHESTER 


Rev. A. W. Altenbern of Manchester, 
N. H., has issued interesting programs 
for the club year of the joint meetings 
of the Leighton Men’s Club of the First 
Universalist Church, and the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League of the First Unitarian 
Church. 

Among the speakers are: 

Rev. Harry Shook, Dr. John A. Cousens, 
president of Tufts College, Louis P. Bene- 
zet, Prof. Howard E. Hamlin of Simmons 
College, Charles H. Dolloff, M. D., Su- 
perintendent New Hampshire State Hos- 
pital, United States Senator George H. 
Moses, and Prof. C. H. Currier of Brown 
University. 

* * 
TWENTY-FIFTH WEDDING ANNI- 
VERSARY 


Friday evening, Oct. 29, Dr. and Mrs. 
Theodore A. Fischer observed the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of their wedding at their 
new home, 245 Bradley St., New Haven, 
Ct., by an informal reception for their 
friends. Between the hours of 8 and 10 in 
the evening about 200 people, including 
parishioners and friends of New Haven as 
well as friends and relatives from Meriden, 
the native place of Dr. and Mrs. Fischer, 
called to extend congratulations and good 
wishes. 

Assisting Dr. and Mrs. Fischer in re- 
ceiving were Dr. W. 8S. Perkins of Wake- 
field, Mass., formerly of Meriden, who per- 
formed the wedding ceremony, and Mrs. 
Perkins, and Mrs. Mabel Pomeroy Moser 
of Hartford, a cousin of Mrs. Fischer, who 
was maid of honor at the wedding. Pre- 
ceding the reception a dinner was held for 
the original wedding party of whom the 
following were present: Dr. and Mrs. 
Perkins, Mrs. Moser, Miss Grace Thomas 
and Miss Catherine Fischer of Meriden, 
who were bridesmaids, Mr. Henry Fischer, 
Mr. Emil Melchior and Mr. Arthur Smith 
of Meriden who were ushers, and Mrs, 
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Smith, Mr. George Marble, organist of 
St. Paul’s Church, Meriden, for the past 
forty years, who played the wedding music, 
and Mrs. Marble. Rev. A. N. Foster, the 
best man, was unable to be present. At 
the dinner Dr. Fischer wore the suit he 
wore at the marriage ceremony, and a 
portion of the original wedding cake, which 
had been preserved, was passed to the 
guests. 

Dr. and Mrs. Fischer were the recipients 
of many lovely floral gifts which were used 
in decorating the house for the evening, 
among them a beautiful fernery in a 
mahogany stand’presented by parishioners 
of the New Haven church. 


Notices 


UNIVERSALIST WOMEN’S ALLIANCE 


The first regular meeting of the Universalist Wom- 
en’s Alliance of Boston and vicinity will be held on 
Friday, Nov. 19, at 11 o’clock at the Lynn Univer- 
salist Church. Let us make an effort to have this a 
large meeting for the beginning of a new year. Bring 
a box lunch. Coffee will be served. 

Alice H. Scott, Secretary. 
x OR 
LEAGUE OF NEIGHBORS 


Every Thursday, a luncheon conference of like- 
minded workers for the realization of world-wide 
human unity is held at the Twentieth Century Club, 
3 Joy St., Boston, from 1 to2 p.m. (75 cent lunch.) 

Please phone Kenmore 7136 for reservations before 
10 a. m. Wednesday, but come anyway, even without 
reservations. 

Topie Nov. 18, ‘Friends from Poland,” Mr. Stan- 
ley Wisnioski and others. Nov. 25 (Thanksgiving), 
no luncheon. Monday, Noy. 22, luncheon 1 to 2 p. m. 
Lecture on Japanese Art—Mr. Yoshio Markino. 
After luncheon Mr. Markino will guide a party 
through the Japanese Department, Boston Museum 
of[Fine Arts. (Fee for trip 50 cents.) 

* * 
VESPER SERVICES 
Goddard Chapel, Tufts College 

Sundays, 4 p. m. 

Nov. 14. Rev. Abraham Rihbany, D. D., of Bos- 
ton. ‘The Rich Young Man: a Modern Interpreta- 
tion.” 

Nov. 21. Rev. Prof. Francis G. Peabody, D. D., 
of |Harvard, University. “The Machine and the 
Man.” 

Nov. 28. Rev. Harold Speight, D. D., of Boston. 
“A Neglected Aspect of Utopia.” 

Dee. 5. Rev. John van Schaick, D. D., of Boston. 
“Our Faith in Man.”’ 

The public is cordially invited. Admission Free. 

CALIFORNIA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letters of transfer have been issued, for Rev. 
Clinton Seott to Georgia, and Rey. W. H. Skeels to 
New York. 

F. L. Masseck, Secretary. 


MINNEAPOLIS FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Ernest M. Whitesmith, at his request, is trans- 
ferred to the Pennsylvania Universalist Convention, 
Rev. Harry E. Nelson to the Kansas Convention, 
and Rev. George E. Hughes to the Grand Rapids 
Association of Congregational Churches. 

Rev. John M, Fogelsong has been transferred to 
Michigan. 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
* x 
SABBATH SCHOOL UNION 


The November meeting of the Universalist Sabbath 
School Union will be held at the First Universalist 
Church, Medford, Wednesday evening, Nov. 17. 

Directors’ Meeting, 5:45 p.m. Supper, 6:30. 
Superintendents’ Institute, 7:15. Evening Program, 
7:30. . 

The speaker of the evening will be Rey. A. Gertrude 
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Earle of Boston. She will give an address on “How 
to Teach the Bible in a Modern Sunday School.’” 

Be sure to notify your director if you plan to attend 
the supper. 

To reach the church: Take a Medford-Salem St. 
or a West Medford car from Sullivan Square. Leave 
car at Medford Square. The church is on Forest 
Street. Allow twenty minutes from Sullivan Square. 

* 
PUBLIC MEETING W. U. M.S. OF MAS- 
SACHUSETTS 


The second of our Public Meetings will be held at 
the Beacon Universalist Church, Coolidge Corner, 
Brookline, on Thursday, Dec. 2, morning and after- 
noon, with a luncheon served at the usual price at 
the noon hour, by the ladies of the church. 

While the program will be somewhat different from 
the one at Roxbury Oct. 22, it will be none the less 
interesting, inspiring and helpful. 

One of our speakers, Rev. Stanley Spear, of the 
Roxbury church, is to tell us something about his 
recent trip across the seas. 

A woman who has close connection with the work 
and workers in Mexico is to give an address on ‘‘The 
Schools in Mexico.” 

There will be two impersonations given in costume 
of the Mexican young woman. 


Chairman of Public Meetings. 
eae 


NEW YORK Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 


The annual convention of the New York State 
Y. P. C. U. will be held at Canton, Nov. 26, 27, 28, 


1926. 
* x 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


Letters of license for one year have been granted 
to Carl H. Olson and Lawrence W. Abbott. 

Letters of transfer granted Rev. Horatio E. La- 
tham to New Hampshire, Rev. John B. Reardon 
to New Hampshire, Rey. William D. Veazie to 
Maine, and Rev. Lester L. Lewis to Vermont. 

Rey. Alfred J. Cardall accepted by transfer from 
New Hampshire. 

Voted to ratify action of secretary in granting 
full fellowship to Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D., 
by letter of transfer from Rhode Island as of May 
20, 1926. 

Samuel T. Cushing, Secretary. 
- # 


BOOKS FOR SALE 


Mrs. George J. Porter offers for sale the following 
second-hand books from the library of her late hus- 
band, the Rev. George J. Porter of Macedon, N. Y. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, 1910-1911, 29 vols. 

International Encyclopedia, 1914-1916, 24 vols. 

The New Outline of Science (Arthur Thompson), 
4 vols, 

The World’s Greatest Books, 20 vols. 

The Library of Valuable Knowledge, 25 vols. 

O. Henry, 8 vols. 

Economics, 24 vols. 

Edgar Poe, 10 vols. 

Shakespeare, 23 vols. 

Revised and enlarged Encyclopedic Lexicon of the 
English Language. 

The New Testament—An American Translation, 
by Edgar Goodspeed. 

Numerous separate books. 

Any reasonable offer will be accepted. 

Please communicate with Mrs. Porter, care L. O. 
King, Hopbottom, Pa. 


Obituary 


E. M. Ashcraft 


Judge E. M. Ashcraft of Chicago, Ill., father of 
Mrs. E. Dean Ellenwood, wife of the pastor of the 
Universalist church at Woonsocket, R. I., died 
during the past summer (July 2) after an illness of 
several months, from heart disease. He had prac- 
tised law in Chicago for more than forty years and 
was one of Chicago’s leading attorneys, having 
served as president of the Chicago Bar Association. 
He was in his seventy-eighth year. His funeral was 
held at his home in Chicago, with Dr. L. B. Fisher 
officiating. He is survived by Mrs. Ashcraft. 
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Thisisthe Bible Store 
convenient to all—right in the 
heart of ihe shopping district 


Send for Catalog cr call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


JOSEPH B. HORTON, Clerk. 


HUMANISM 


Curtis W. Reese 
$1.00 


“A scholarly---provoking and inspiring study.” 
Christian Register. 


““Humanism’ really does lift the reader above Babbitry 
and the muddy shallows of Main Street.” 


Hartford Courant. 


“Short, pithy, whiplash sentences which are at once defi- 
nitions and slogans of the new movement.” 


Unity. 


“Furnishes an inclusive and challenging program for a 
humanistic church.” 


The Journal of Religion. 
Send for Complete Catalog 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


122 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


A Worthy Christmas Gift 


Ready November Fifteenth 


Cruising Cross Country 


By Johannes 
(John van Schaick, Jr.) 


The best of the Cruising Articles which have 
appeared in the Universalist Leader 
and the Christian Leader 


Around 550 pages 
Limited Edition 


Bound in Cloth 


Price $2.00 
Plates to be destroyed 


The Table of Contents is as follows: 


SWINGING ROUND THE CIRCLE 
The Start of a Long Journey 

Old Fort Leavenworth 

Above the Missouri in an Airplane 

At the Foot of the Rockies 

At the Grand Canyon of Arizona 

Going to California 

A State Convention in California 

A City with Nerve and Courage 

In Santa Barbara the Beautiful 

In the Santa Clara Valley of the South 
Around San Francisco Bay 

North to Seattle 

From Seattle to Lake Louise 

The End of the Journey 


UP IN OLD SCHOHARIE 
The Little Hill Farm 
A Day Up Heathen 
The Mountains of Modern Gilboa 
A Doctor of Our County 
The Fourth at Cobleskill 
A Successful Week End 
Christmas at the Old Home—1922 
Christmas at the Old Home—1923 
Christmas at the Old Home—1924 
Going Home for Christmas—1925 
Christmas at the Old Home—1925 


VARIOUS TRAVELS 


The Hills of Sharon 

Some Pullman Experiences 

The Boston-New York Boats 

On Train Wrecks and Various Things 


FLORIDA IN THE WINTER OF 1926 


Off for Florida 
In Greater Miami 


Motoring Across Florida 

St. Petersburg the Capital of Comfort 
The Inness Family at Tarpon Springs 
The Florida We Used to Know 


EDITING A RELIGIOUS WEEKLY 


The Beginnings of the Christian Leader 
The Corporation That Supports Us 

The Old Homes of the Publishing House 
The Choice of a New Editor 

The Joys and Sorrows of an Editor—I 
The Joys and Sorrows of an Editor—II 
Universalists of To-day 


IN WASHINGTON 
Inaugurations Past and Present 
The President, “His Lady,’’ and the Judges 
Japanese Cherry Blossoms in Washington 
Mintwood: Our Fourth Floor Back 


AROUND BOSTON 
Up on Our Roof 
The Old Red Horse Tavern 
The Paul Revere Trail 
A Celebration of Patriots’ Day 


VACATION DAYS IN MAINE 
The Unexpected Trip to Nicatous 
An August Week End in Maine 
The Thoughts that Throng the Woods 


THE JERSEY COAST 


The Sedges 

Some Sundays at the Sedges 
The Mother Sea 

The Four Way Lodge 

Bits of Old History 

Up the Navesink 


PLACE YOUR ORDER 


NOW - 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goode 


| CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


EEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street Boston 


TWO GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Santa Claus’ Baby and other Christmas 
stories. By John Coleman Adams 
Reprinted from the New York World 
60 cents. 

The Adventures of Six Little Pussycats, 
By Mary Shaw Attwood. A fascinating 
story teaching kindness to animals. 
Beautiful illustrations. 650 cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


BIBLES == TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 


Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 


Bibles 


Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 52-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standarl version. 


$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


V7 ESTBROOK 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools. Established 1831. 


College Preparatory Course 


Four Years 


College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
First Year College Course 


One Year 
Practical Courses 


Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 
Interpretative Dancing. 


Outdoor Sports -- Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 


A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. D. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. D. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certi‘.cates of Graduation 


Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 
THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 


416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. / 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo! 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodl- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestie science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully le- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity Schooi 
of 
Lombard College 


Affillated with University of Chicago, offers ez- 
eeptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 
18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


No Christmas gift is more appreciated than a good book. Send your personal card with order 


and we will enclose and deliver books to any desired address. 
When you order your books through us you are helping your own Publishing House. 


We can supply any book in print. 
The follow- 


ing list is carefully selected from the season’s newest books: 


Fiction 
The Big Mogul. Joseph C. Lincoln. 
Preface to a Life. Zona Gale. $2.00. 
Harmer John. Hugh Walpole. $2.00. 
Lord Raingo. Arnold Bennett. $2.00. 
Tish Plays the Game. Mary Roberts Rinehart. $2.00. 
Hildegarde. Kathleen Norris. $2.00. 
Cherry Square. GraceS. Richmond. $2.00. 
Debits and Credits. Rudyard Kipling. $2.00. 
Show Boat. Edna Ferber. $2.00. 
Her Son’s Wife. Dorothy Canfield. $2.00. 
The Kays. Margaret Deland. $2.00. 
Bellarion, the Fortunate. Rafael Sabatini. 
Labels. A. Hamilton Gibbs. $2.00. 
The Silver Spoon. John Galsworthy. $2.00. 
The Painted Room. Margaret Wilson. $2.00. 
Early Autumn. Lewis Bromfield. $2.00. 


$2.00. 


$2.50. 


Chevrons. Leonard H. Nason. $2.00. 

The Dark Dawn. Martha Ostenso. $2.00. 
With Eastern Eyes. Ernest Poole. $2.00. 
Half a Sovereign. Jan Hay. $2.00. 

Ways of Escape. Noel Forrest. $2.00. 

The Ninth Wave. Carl van Doren. $2.00. 
Summer Storm. Frank Swinnerton. $2.00. 


Angel. Du Bose Heyward. $2.00. 

Perella. William J. Locke. $2.00. 

Trail Makers of the Middle Border. Hamlin Garland. $2.50. 
Tampico. Joseph Hergesheimer. $2.50. 


History, Biography, Religion 

This Believing World. Lewis Browne. $3.50. 

The Story of Philosophy. Will Durant. $5.00. 

Adventurous Religion. Harry Emerson Fosdick. $2.00. 

Best Sermons 1926. Selected by Joseph Fort Newton. $2.50. 

The Book Nobody Knows. Bruce Barton. $2.50. 

My Idea of God: A Symposium of Faith. Edited by Joseph 
Fort Newton. $2.50. 

Foundations of the Republic. Calvin Coolidge. $2.50. 

Memories of aHappy Life. Bishop William Lawrence. $5.00. 

Charles W. Eliot. The Man and His Beliefs. 2 vols. $10.00. 

Causes and Their Champions. M.A. Dewolfe Howe. $4.00. 

Adventures on the Borderland of Ethics. Dr. Richard C. 
Cabot. $2.50. 

Religion in the Making. Alfred N. Whitehead. $1.50. 

Sectarian Shackles. Mrs. L. M. Travers. $1.50. 

A Faith for a New Generation. James Gordon Gilkey. 
$1.75. 

Eight Ways of Looking at Christianity. 
$1.50. 

Business and the Church. Jerome Davis. $2.50. 

Makers of Freedom. Kirby Page and Sherwood Eddy. 
$1.50. 

New Challenge to Faith. Sherwood Eddy. $1.50. 

Darwin. Gamaliel Bradford. $3.50. 

The Family Life of George Washington. 
$5.00. 

Eight Years with Wilson’s Cabinet. 
$10.00. 


Granville Hicks. 


Charles Moore. 


David F. Houston. 


Books of General Interest 


The Golden Key. Henry Van Dyke. $2.00. 

Second Book of Negro Spirituals. J. Rosamond Johnson. 
$3.50. 

The Gentle Art of Tramping. Stephen Graham. $2.50. 

On the Stream of Travel. James Norman Hall. $3.00. 

Main Street and Wall Street. William Z. Ripley. $2.50. 

American Soundings. J. St. Loe Strachey. $2.50. 

Opinions of a Cheerful Yankee. Irving Bacheller. 

Outwitting Middle Age. Dr. Carl Ramus. $2.00. 

The Heart of Emerson’s Journal. Bliss Perry. $4.00. 

The Making of the Modern Mind. John H. Randall, Jr. 
$5.00. 

In Quest of the Perfect Book. William Dana Orcutt. 
$5.00. 


$2.50. 


For Boys and Girls 


Winnie-the-Pooh. A.A. Milne. $2.00. 

Jerry Muskrat at Home. Thornton Burgess. $1.50. 

Doctor Dolittle’s Caravan. Hugh Lofting. $2.50. 

Mr. Possum Visitsthe Zoo. Frances J. Farnsworth. 75 cents. 

Hunting Stories. Retold from St. Nicholas. $1.25. 

John Martin’s Big Book. No.10. $2.50. 

The Year’s Best Stories for Boys. Selected by Ralph Henry 
Barbour. $1.75. 

Stories of America. 
$1.75. 

When I Was a Girl in Sweden. 


For young readers. Eva March Tappan. 


Anna M.Hertzman. $1.25. 


Our Own Publications 


Cruising Cross Country. John van Schaick, Jr. $2.00. 

The Abiding Faith. F.W.Betts,D.D. $1.50. 

Handicapped. The Life Story of Frederick A. Bisbee. In- 
cluding the best of the ‘Front Porch Studies.’’ Dorothy 
Hall and Frank Oliver Hall. $2.00. 

Rediscovered Countries. A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward declaration of what present-day liberal Christian 
theology actually is. Frank D. Adams, D. D. $1.00. 

A Layman’s Religion. A thoughtful book for thinking people. 
Hon. Roger S. Galer. $1.00. 

Which Way? The best recent study of Universalism. Lewis 
B. Fisher, D. D. $1.00. 

The Papers of John Pererin. Richard Roberts, D. D. $1.00. 

Life of John Murray. For young people. Irene C. Rees. 
Introduction by F.O.Hall,D.D. $1.00. 

The Palace of Mirrors. Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring es- 
says. Rev. J. F. Thompson.’ 50 cents. ; 

The Mercy of Hell, and other sermons. 
DID: $ic0.0: 

Light and Peace. A book of prayers. 
Cloth, 75 cents; leather, $1.00. 

An Honorable Youth. A helpful and practical book to place 
in the hands of any young man. J. C. Adams, D. D. 
75 cents. 

From Good Luck to Gloucester. A beautiful memorial 
volume of four hundred pages and more than fifty illus- 
trations. Edited by F. A. Bisbee, D.D. $2.00. 


J. Fort Newton, 


C. H. Leonard, D. D. 


Universalist Publishing House, 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


